£1,000 
Railway, 
£100 


To INTEREST, 


Football| 7” Ff 
INSURANCE, ee ee 


Vou. I.—No. 35.] eT ie WEEK ENDING 


MARCH 21, 1891. fame his, [Price Ong PENNY. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE." vwrminum =)? 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANGES WO 


RUD Fw FAM EO 
“UNDER COST PRICE” BLE Cao 


APPLY FOR NEW PROSPECTUS AT THE 


Chief Office, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 
HARRIS O. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


“ THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

“Bahama Cottage, Oaksey, Malmesbury, Wilts, Nov. 14, 1890, : ke 

“I feel that I ought to tell you what great benefit! have received from taking cis, Tae 

Blood Mixture.’ Since two or three years old I have suffered much with Eezema, but }).39 

especially shortly after my arrival in England four years ago, when I came frow a: | fl 

America for my health, being very weak. Directly I began to grow stronger I was}. ‘ 
troubled more than ever with my old complaint. Being persuaded to try your } +; 

Mixture I took twelve bottles, and am glad ‘to say it has cured me. I used ok 7S 

Lotion, which I found most effectual in stopping the irritation. 


S45 “Though | not wishing niy name to be medio. use of pablialy, I bi 11 be } io. Biss. 
fllowiog te pn out! te many eareeeaaet reconiifiend ‘ Clarke’s Blood Mixture’ to any one suffering as I di ; 


ital, Whitest ape! Road. “ Believe me, yours aay A. P. B.” 
Motor mige — Please me another box of y: 
ne T must say that I have been wonderfully Sold in woeeiees ic od. each, ae = oped pene digest agg quantity, 18 —snfficient to effect & 
it Thad suffered for years with painfu) manent cure t EMISTS end PATENT 
= 4 too Joints, but for me oaths oats VEN Lashed ty the wor! re pag ef rj ae ae by the xem 
I wrote you it was one long agony. r a month's 
applications of your cates Tne Gee quite free from LINCOLN and and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY. LINCO TRADE RUN m 
can walk comfortably, and wear my usual Loped saditcas, Ask for 
T can also speak zAb highly of your Anod: 


ae Saag wacom Pet |CLARKES WLZZ> BLOOD MIXT U REY 


‘*To Messrs. Beetham & Son.” 
CHELTENHAM. And do not be persuaded to take an imitation, 


FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


‘M.. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, 


This preparation of Cocoa is exceedin 
i This and easily digested. It makes a mos; 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper 


PRIZE __ Diploma of Honour, Highest 
48m MEDALS. : Edinboro’, 1890.0" 


TO SECURE THIS. 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
‘CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
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- DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST aad AWARD) EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890. 


adit rag 


CavuTion.—As all our Machines 
bear our Trade Name 

“ SINGER” 
on the Arm, buy none with- 
out it. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 
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oR ON HIRE At 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPAN LZ. a 
MANACEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Price from 700,000 Singer's Machiaes Sold Annually. 
£4 4s, > | 
i0 °/, Discount for Cash 
? WITH 
OPTION OF PURCHASE. + ACI i | N ES 
700,000 Singer’s Machines Sold Annually. a PRICE LIST GRATIS. 
AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
i hould t to Adverti t Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, EC. 
al commiuniestions “with (reforencs 1 AGYornne ering and Balterial Orises mSfemplp Chambers, London, E.G” rae 


ae + a ~Y a —- “ ~ 


THE as l 


10 CYCLISTS. | | Tone 
PENNY ILLUSTRATED 


the News of the Week ds anyone wants, a variety of Specially-Contributed Articles, and 
Pictures by the best Artists. 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


has been recently enlarged and improved in many ways. It was always good value for a 
Penny. It is now one of the marvels of Modern Journalism, containing, as it does, more 
Literary matter than many Penny publications, and, in addition, a number of striking 


THB 
3 “PREMIER” GYCLES PAPER 
a ae eee enna : 
| i Sf ff ARE THB is absolutely without a rival as a Cheap, Well-Illustrated Journal, containing as much of 


Qe. Ses BEST. 


Model F, ‘‘ Premier" Safety Bicycle. 


NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessurwes, Terms, and Testimonials post free. 


Messrs. ‘Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 
Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Central London Office and Show Rooms : 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. : 
‘ ‘West London Offce and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Koad, West Kensington, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1875.) Works: COV'INTHRYT. 


‘WATCH CLUBS.| THEY WILL WASH. [£25 PRIZES £25] HAIR REMOVED 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 8d. Entrance Fee 8d. 9 


: a 
; aa } | Cash Prizes £12, £6, £3, £2, £I, two !0s., Root, and Branch, Particulars free on rece! 

{ Foremen, Timekeepers, and others should S é p FE A C K XS 0 N S for those making most words from (Cambridge). | pw, Fed gery pbc od Oxford 
\write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH Entrance fee % stamps. Send stam Ee we 

{CLUB OO. for their new Price List. 1,000 addressed envelope for result. First twelve 


Val received entrance fee returned. 10s. extra 
Wastrations, Best Terms. Grand Value. ven for neatest list. Closes March 26th, 1891. 
H. E. PECK, 


ult 3let. Address— 
A. BROWN, 
| 8, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
———— 
WANTE ONE MILLION POPULAR PARCEL FOR mong | Be 


Illustrations. 
THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
EVERY FRIDAY. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


IMPORTANT 
TRADE SECRET DISCLOSED. 


For manufacturing with a very 
small outlay, RUBBER STAMPS and 
ink. For endorsing | Note paper, 
Cheques, and marking Linen, ete. 

Full printed imstructions of secret 
sent FREE, on receipt of 7 Stamps. 
This is genuine. : a 


N. PIPER, 
32, OFFORD ROAD, LONDON, N. 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH EVERY 6d. AND 18, BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GULD 
MEDAL MARKING INE, 


requiring uo heating. A Voucher entitling 
Purchasers to their name or Monogram Bu 
Stamp for Marking Linen or r. AW 
44 Gold Medals, Diplomas, an@ Royal Appoint- 
ments. Caution! The Original and Genuine 
has the Trade-Mark ‘ Crystal Pal-ce.” Refuse 
all fraudulent imitations. W« & South- 
ate Road, London, N.. Your N. Silver 
en and Peucil Case, same tn Rubber, 7}d. 
‘ost free. 


JOHNSON'S PATENT. 


THE PENDULIC. 


Save your Hats by using this novel and useful 
device, contained in the hat, trifling in weight, 
and enabling the wearer to suspend his hat ou 
any smooth surface without the ald of & pee, 
0 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS AT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


31, TULKETH STREET, SOUTHPORT. 
i 
9 6d. NOVEL COMPETITION 6d. 
tADIES S. Lot No. 780. Carriage Pald. £1 each for the five winners, £1 for person 
To try JOHN NOBLE'S Invincible Twse Daseses | Containing 1 pair of magnificet Drawing-room FY sends minal lists and fees, 106, for the next 
tn fasblons , Drab, or Brown mitxt Every. ins, superb design, elegant and lacey in mvet, and | r the first received. 
aston: darabilif; Curtains, supe , clega above prizes will be given to-those counting correct! . 
SF eich tes These ebuity. gest, « ards long and nearly 2 wide, taped | the iter A: inh capital andra (im seres oni), h Jinatantly,tixed and easly removed. 
— % edges : | pair handsome Dining-room Ci ns. the ars Saree Cuapiare: of Hebrews: Pus doen abe 104d. in stamps to 
. >, * Tr, ol ie. 
copy of Point Lace, 3), Yards ton een cur. cramarg Boe (eaptersdeed version). Send tists, wine HL. C, Haggis, 99, Fratton St., Portsmouth. 
Taine, S yarda long, 50 inches wide, taped ae ata Any Trae four halfpenny stamps for result. LIBRRAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 
edges, floral and fern, delicately shaded ; 1] Grove. Isleworth. N B.—Imore than five are correct, = 
pair beautiful Bedroom Curtains, 3 yards long. eater? SE eS Te Ne eee ot LACE! LACE! LACE! 
43 inches wide; Llovely Antimacasser, imita-] gy will be added to the abéve. Competition closes Send for the wonderful 1s. Parcel, contain- 
wUnS iug 1 Lace Apron, 1 Lace Handkerchief, 
6 vards good Maltese Lace, 6 yards Edging 


tion Swiss; 1 Lace-edged Handkerchief: 12] Mare! 
Competition No. 14. 108. for 4D. |; packet Beads, 12 Engravings ; sent carriage 


yards trimming Lac ; 2 Lace D'Oyleys. Ecru 
Curtains sent if desired. One Long Spanish 

And a Special Prize for the one sending for 1s. 3d. W. Cotton, Weekday Cross, 

in most Entrance Fees. ottingham. Patterns and Price Lists Free 

oe 


Lace Searf GIVEN AWAY with every Popular 
Soh ee A Th A I A ll 
CONFECTIONERS COMMENCING, and £ 1 60 R EWAR D. 


A The Studenta Cigar Holder. 
Handsomely Plated. 


f Ap entirely new way of smoking a cigar, simple 
and steoue The cigar does not require to be 
cut. Smukes cool and fragrant to the end. 


Parcel. Only by the large sale are we enabled 
H togive this unex: ional value. The Curtains 
if : f —— pas p ; This is easy and simple. Anyone can enter. 
: : y and comprise all the latest Patterns for 1591, 1 i you have to do is, fill in letters for stare shopkeepers that wish to increase their 
MONE y Bere Masi CERONED: and "ake two well-kndwn words. 10s. for Jincome by selling a superior class of Conf: c- ie ae ee : hersesioe 

P only 4d., and penny ataiup for result. Closes |for Price List. Post free orders for-40s. and £80 in oash prizes, & £80 in cash gifts. 

LisTER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. (Kst. 1857.) March Sist. : and result forwarded not Jupwards carriage paid. CUARLES TAFF,] Presents for all. Every Competitor a Prize. 

later than April 4th. Address, W. MILLER, | High Class Confectionery Works, 1 and 2, The £160 CASH will be given away, in addi 


made exclusively for the Popular speciality, 
P.0.0-a and Cheques payable to S. PEACH & every correct answer received. Entrance fee | tiouery, will find it to their advantage to write 
5, Barrett Street, Oxford, Grove, Hackney, London. tion to other VALUABLE BABIER 


rel hort Ma Bont post free to any |e ao a BICYCLE FOR 6d. CURE OF DEAFNESS. ods IE ord ante! {Bese Contests. 
ing eusands. Sen A BICYCLE FOR 6 EA e rules and share tuese crtain 
part of the Coited Kingdom on receipt off $ J _ ri. You may enter for une or both, wark- 
; Postal Order for one shilling. DAVIS & Uu., = (—] Competition No. 2. RE OF F S. fog your letters WA" or “B" or" A" pod “Bo 
82, Lord Street, Liverpoul. 4 = Don’t mise this. A first-class bieycle eacting seoek “A” PUZZLE COMPETITION, | £16, 1 £10, 
YY ories w! 
| wo] sere ttetice of copia ities thereat ute en, otc: The Bey. fo thioge whding correct” solutions t0" thi 
| I ] ble Information = BOF and nothing else (ordinary Bible), Enclose number of ail mini, by" post or cenaeeation, ten ct puzzle :— 
a} 3 A | . . 
| nya ua ’ > oe oa in stamnpe ensrance fee and stamped envelope for rience. Treatise, with Testimo 
\for either sex, sent on] Sy =! result, Close Bist March. Result 3 days later. | In 16 stamps.—Address, Rev. 
\ a 1 i a atte us Poa nae = oO correct st received Be work uway atobce remember Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
i 3 f x < North P someone roust win this first-class prize. rens— 
FREE eee tuinghan I" otcxsom,"100, tawsoe Road, SOUTHSEA |ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 
| ’ 5 x = so es | warranted to cure all discharges from the 
‘ = EASY WRITING COMPETITION. Urinary Organs, in either sex (acquired or DIBECTIONS — Ke-artange the numbers, 
ce yn £10 PRIZE. constitutional), Gravel, and Pains in the Back. | still keeping 6 in the ceutrey-ia order that all 


ECONOMIC «#2 
> saree. COOKERY. 
' Predk. King & Co., Ltd., CTomyie, S* 
—————————————_—____——_—___— 
JUNO CYCLES. LISTS POST FREE 


METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS CQ, LD 


F . Guaranteed free from Mercury. Sold in 
£10 will be given to the person who writes | Boxes, 4s. 6d. each, by all Chemists and Patent 
the word *‘ Telegraph” most times on } sedicine Vendors throughout the World, or 
the back of an ordinary postcard. Put name [ent to any address for sixty stamps by the 
and address, and number of words, on front of | Makers, the Lincoln and Midland Counties 
card. Closes April 2nd. Result week after. | Drug Company, Lincoln. 
it iss 8 get same result, apolher task iL De) 
set free till someone gets the prize. Send ls, 
PO, and stamped addressed envelupe to, MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 
R. CHARLES, 50, Ranelagh Road, Willesden Jon the smoothest face, are produced by using 
Junction, N.W. HIRSUTINE, the French formula for forcing 


the rows frow top tu bottom, from left to right, 
and from corner to corner will add to 16. en 
post your answer, with P. O. for 1s. (en’rance) 
and stamped addressed envelope for result, 
not later than Ma ch 27th, as entries close on 
Saturday, March 28th, at 10a.m 

“B" COUNIING COMPETITION, t £15, 
| £10, 3 6, 6 £1, (£40) prizes in cash will 
be given to those coununy most correctly the 
woRD AND" in VERSES ONLY of first four 
chapters of Genesis (ordinary Bible). lost 


£100 FOR 1s. 


In this competition, instead of limiting the 
prizes, three-fourth’s of the tot+] amount of 
evtrance fees received, will be paid to those 
counting ear cent ys from the old authorised 
version Bible, the letter ‘'D.” capital and 
small, in the tirst four chapters of Xt. Luke. 
Use the ordivary Bible, and count the D's in 


hair—luxuriant growth—failure impossible 


: total, with P. O. for 1s. (entrance) and 
verses only. Entrance fee 1s. postal order, or Business Men B The only known remedy for baldness. Sent your 
UW a stamped addressed envelope for result, not 
i : 18 san, ane ee LE at isle ls v ae a Nagel pt le oa tae ie later than March 97th, as entries close on 
resi) . | Closes eu att P ’ TELEGRAPHIC AED Ae ee we ie 3, Jt Saturday, March 28th, at 10 a.m. 
: arch wth certalp,. Ad tress, Liodue i DEES, CODE Graham Boad, London, N.E. Large botles,| “see PHESE EXTRA SPECIAL GIFTS 
f 386, Hollin’s Road, Hollinwood, Nr. sas) i 38. 6d. and 6s. No letter will be 2 Saturday, 


March oe “a ee avhen 
wi ven away gratis 
and free from cneeapee, io the folowing mau- 
ner :— PTS ade 
I. The senders of the first 20 and last 20 
letters o , whether correct or not, will 


receive £1. pi 

2. £10, £6, £6 will be given to the three 
sending in most lists and fees, either A or B 
competition; if only 4 are the most sent these 
prizes will be given away. 

3. Twenty £1! prizes will be given to the 20 
competitors wh» stute in their letters the best 
reuson why they shuld receive omé. 

N.B,—ALL WINNERS or these 63 Free Gifts 
will be immediateiy informed of the fact by 
SPECIAL TELEGRAMS, and their cash sent them 
PER RETURN of post. All other results, prizes, 
and gifts not later than Easter Tuesd+y, 
March 8ist. Please addregg all letters to 

Wm. GORDON, 
6, East POWLETT STREET, DARLINGTON. 
Now then! Suitable Presents for all. 

Any competitor not winning a cash prize or 
cash gift will receive a USEFUL ASTER 
PRESENT FREE, so that nove wil have their 
trouble without :eward. 


Home Cure for. Deafness. 


A book by a noted Aural Surgeon, describing 
a System of Curing Deafncts and Notses in the 
Head, by which a self-cure is effected at home. 
The tev. D. H. W. Horlock,-of the Parsonage. 
Milton-under-Wychwood, writes:—Try the 
System by all means, it is first rate, and has 
been of the utzost service to me.” Post free 44. 


DE VERE & CO., Publishers, 
a8, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, EC. | 


mmunications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson’s W are ? , 
A commun PU MGhie and ive GHiber Tempe tenors, Eat, Ee eee Meee eiron Lome ES 


JUNO CUSHION BAPFETY — £12 124. Od., 218. 
; 215 Ve. Od., 268 34. monthly; or 10 pe: cent. 


£200 COMPETITION £200 


: A PRIZE FOR EVERY COMPETITOR. 
y payments, or liberal caxh 


ne dio a A LIST OF A FEW OF THE PRIZES. 


£100 Cash (to be divided gt ie the winners), 2 Gent’a Gold Watches, 2 Ladies’ Gold 

Watches, 20 Silver Watches, 5 Silver Sets of Brooch and Barrings, 5 Real Meerschaum 

Pipes, 5 Handsome Timepieces, 10 Silk Umbrellas, 1 Gent's Suit of Clothes (to measure), 

value £3 3s., 1 Lady’s Dress, any material, not to exceed £3 3s., &c., &c. The value of all the 

presents will amount to £100. No Competitor will be without a Prize! 

ie AS puany of the Prizes are of a VALUABLE and COSTLY nature, FULL Address must 
sent. 

All you have to do is to count the number of times the letters E, D, S. and T oceur in the Firsr Chapter of 
Romans. You must use ordinary Bible, xo¢ revised edition, and count capital and small of each letter. Do not 
count headings to chapters, nor marginal notes, only the E, D, S, and T's that occur in the verses. Put down the 
number you tind of cach letter, and then the total of all. Send your list, with 1s. 6d. postal order, and 14d. in stamps 
for full result, with winners’ names and addresses, not later than APRIL 9th, to i 


STUART LANCASTER, 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. 
As EACH Competitor will get a Prize, a stamped and fully addressed envelope must be also enclosed. 
ALL PRIZES APRIL 14th. 
BANKERS :—Northamptonshire Union Bank. 
NOTE.—£100 in cash for the Winners, and £100 in Prizesdvill be awarded amongst Winners and Losera alike / 


ED 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbro’ 
1800; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Cambrie Pocket Hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Samples and Price Lists post free 
alsn of Linens, Shirts, Collars, etc 
Childrens’ Handkerchiefs. 1s. S., 
Ladies’ 2s. 44d... Gents’ 3- Od Hen 
atitehed, Ladies’ 2..1ldd.. Gent.” 
Se. 114. perdoz. Embroidered Hand 
kervhiels, fiom I<. to ts. each 
(Tu the Queen, etc.) 


Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast. 


Please name this paper. 


wi ad ent. = P. Ww 
. RETON @ Co, 9, Giacec 
treet, London, E.C. merch 


AR 
‘STO INTEREST(™. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


Vor. IL—No. 35.] Tauren 42 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 21, 1891. 


ENTERED as 


- [Prick One PEnny. 


A WIFE'S LAMENT. 


“T Hap a lover once,” she sighed ; 
“Yes, just before married you, 
Who listened when I spoke, and tried 
To answer all my questions, too. 


“So courteous and so kind—so ! 
He'd never think a man could be 

As thoughtless and, indeed, as rude 
As you too often are to me. : 


“ The jewel of my love once won, 
He used to vow could ne'er grow dim ° 
He did not dream that anyone 


Could whistle when I spoke to him ! 


“Tf he had faults, he kept them hid. 

I should have married him? Yes, true. 
And that’s exactly what I did. 

My perfect lover, sir, was—you |” 


poe 
A CONVENIENT CITY. 


Virginia, goes to the nt oo th oaiee aido-of the 
irginia, vement on the other side of the 
street, and talks deilently to the policeman on the 
opposite side who has a warrant for his arrest. A 
tm or a too bold disposition will sometimes, 
howevér, bring him to grief. 

Several instances have occurred of fugitives bein 
hustled across the line while in the act of holding suc 
& conv ion, and they tell of a man who d tly 
perched himeelf on a pile of boxes within six feet of 
the line, jeering the police on the other side, bu 
unfortunately for him, some law-abiding citizens til 
the boxes, and when he reached the ground, to his 
extreme mortification, he found that he was in the other 


State. 
~~ —__. 
A JOKE ON THE RAILWAY, 


A NEAT joke was perpetrated on one of the railways 
a day or two ago. A gentleman and his companion 
journeyed a few miles out of Birmingham on a line 
where there are many stations, at all of which the train 
stopped. The gentleman seemed to be on the look-out 
for someone before the train started, but entered a 
first-class compartment without being successful in his 
search. After travelling two or three minutes the 
train stopped, and calling a porter, the traveller 
referred to alipped twopence in his hand and asked him 
to see if Mr. Brown was in the next compartment. 

“ Is Mr. Brown in here?” shouted the porter through 
the window, The passengers looked at each other to 
see who was Mr. Brown, and as no one answered the 
railway official duly reported he was not there. At the 
next station the gentleman called another porter and 
pee him a “tip” to ask the same question again. 

ndeed, at every station he acted in asimilar manner. 

First it was, “No, Mr. Brown is not here ;” then the 
stout old gentleman who, sitting in the corner by the 
window, on being asked for the third time, replied : 
“No, he isn’t. How many more times! t the 
tourth station he answered, “No, hang Mr. Brown,” 
and at the fifth station he drew up the window in the 
face of the innocent porter. At the sixth station a 
porter had no sooner shown his face at the window 
than the irate old man exclaimed, “ Mr. Brown isn't 
here, and if you come again I'll wring your neck.” 

This was unintelligible to the railway ‘servant, it 
being his first visit, and fortunately for the man at the 
next station the gentleman who was so anxious to 
tind Mr. Brown in the next compartment to his own 
walla, out of the carriage and walked away, evidently 
Well satistied with the syccess of his joke, 


THE ORIGIN OF NIHILISM. 


In 19862, when Mourawieff, the lieutenant of the 
dead Ozar, was carrying out his cruel and barbaric 
crusade inst the incipient rebellion in Poland, a 
young seadent of that country, attending the University 
of Dorpat, returned home one ay with half a dozen 
companions, whom he had promised to entertain in his 
“a capo and hast] tac] t their 

ente’ a y spectacle met 

view. Y The whole family lay massacred, while the 
mother and sister of the young Pole had been hatefull, 
treated by Mourawieff’s brutal soldiery, drunk wi 
woodky. The students, struck dumb with horror, 
stood silent on the floor, while the bereaved boy sat 
down by a little table, on which was laid his right 
hand, while his left hung loosely by his side. 

At first his companions, who were Russians every 
one of them, expected a violent outburst of rege 
against them and their country. But suddenly the 
face of the Pole became pale and deathlike, and from 
his glassy eyes tears began to stream over his downy 
ch Terrified and oe laa grief, his com- 


bartels Aare come to be a and 


by the living God we will ave wrong 

The youth did not re . By-and-bye the tears 
ceased to flow, the eyes rolled in their sockets, there was 
a heavy sigh, and Stanislas was no more. Kneelin 
round the body of their dead companion, the handfu 
of Russian students bound themselves by a solemn 
oath to work out the ruin of the tyranny which had 
thus disgraced their fatherland. fae 

Sach, according to one of its most authoritative 
organs, was the origin of Nihilism, which ever since 
has carried on a war the most desperate, and which 
claims as its victim the ee, ruler of more than 
eighty millions of people. They were students who 
first concocted the conspiracy—they were students, 
and men and women of the student o who have 
since mainly swollen its ranks, and Nihilism has found 
in students the instruments of its most terrible 


vengeance. 
<p —_—___. 
AN AUSTRALIAN’S WAR=CRY. 


THE curious cry of “Coo-e-e” was one of the signals 
of the Australian blacks, and it was speedily ree 
by the invading whites. The final “e” is a very igh 
note, a sort of prolonged screech, that resounds for 
miles through the bush, and thus enables separated 

rsons to ascertain their relative positions. 

There is a popular story in the colonies that two 
well-known and wealthy Australian squatters, on a 
visit to the mother country, lost themselves in a 
London fog, and were only re-united after a series of 
shrill cries and vigorous “ g.” 

Once, too, an audience in a London theatre was 
almost startled out of its wits by this unearthly cry. 
It was uttered by a festive Australian in the upper 
circle, who ised an old colonial acquaintance in 
the pit, and wanted to attract his attention. He 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the whole 
house. 

On one other notable occasion was this peculiar cry 
heard in London. A daring bushranger, named Henry 
Garrett, made his appearance one morning in front of 
a bank in Ballarat, and coolly posted a notice on the 
door to the effect that the place would be closed for 
an hour. Entering, he terrorised the officials with his 
revolver, and got away with £6,000. 

Some time afterwards the authorities received in- 
formation that Garrett had been seen in London. A 
colonial detective was tomediataly d tched to 
London to capture Garrett, if possible, bring him 
back. One day he thought he espied his man in the 
Strand, but not being quite sure he hit upon a bright 
expedient, He uttered a piercing “Coo-e-e.” The 
ordinary frequenters of the Strand stood in fixed 
astonishment, but Garrett, acting on the spur of the 


moment, and ising the familiar sound, hastened 
to the person who uttered it, and was promptly 
arrested. He was taken back to Australia, and sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment for the crime 
he had committed. 


THE MOST DESOLATE SPOT NEAR 
LONDO 


Wiruin two hours’ journey, by rail, from the metro- 
: ell ype th’, most desolate regions 


which sail up and down tbe Canvey 
pr pee ferrrcmecpeag as far = a 


d. 

At frequent intervals, dead bodies of men and 
women are washed up by the Thames, and cast on the 
low beach tale hagge- tg ee mponr S usually fs identifi- 
cation is possi ies are remains 
of sailors who have mysteriou aly msn resred from 
their ships sailing up or down the > Or, may 
they | are the sole evidences of forgotten suicides or 
murders. ; 

The dead bodies meet with decent burial in the 
aes rocker difficulty to jurymen, 

isa matter of some secure ju 
as most of the inhabitanta of the island are. either 
bergen or are engaged on the farms, are 
unable 10 do jurors duties: Tradesmen trea, Conall 
Benfleet—the nearest village on the mainland—usually 
discharge the office. 


ee 


A Frencu scientist says that insects are unable to 
distinguish one object from another by its outward 
shape. The bald-headed man knows better. 


. 


sticker. 
————jo—___. 

“Can you conceive,” asked the professor, “ an eternal 
vacuum, & portion of space unoccupied, an siete void, 
into which nothing ever enters, from which nothing can 
ever come, which maintains inviolate and for ever its 
own eternal emptiness 1” 

“TI can,” replied the student ; “I have a stylographio 
pen.” 

ic 

Op Mercuant : “ Before I answer your request fot 
my daughter's hand, permit me to ask what is your 
yearly income, si ; 

Young Officer : “ All told, it amounts to £800.” 

Old Merchant: “H’m! To that would be added 
the interest at 3 per cent. on the sum of £20,000 that [ 
intend to give my daughter for her dowry.” 

Young Officer : “ Well—the fact ia, I have taken the 
liberty of including that in the calculation just sub. 
mit 

——_=fo—___ 
A Sunpay-scHooL teacher hag a class composed of a 
goodly number of average small boys. On a recent 

unday the lesson was upon the Babylonian captivity, 
and the teacher had done her best in preparing the 
lesson so as to attract and hold their attention. This 
not being always an easy matter in some of the Old- 
Testament historical lessons, the teacher's energies 
were directed towards making the story life-like and 
realistic to her young pupils. 

“Now just suppose, boys,” she “that some 
army was to come here and take fathers and mothers 
and yon yourselves prisoners, and you off to a 
— land, and make you work as slaves, and try 
to make you believe in their religion ins' of your 
svete ivid imaginati larged 

er vivid imagination enlarged upon the pictu 

she was pleased to notice that the boys eked 
interested, and that sundry michievous kickings and 
punchings had ceased ; but her satisfaction quickly 
ended as one potcis urchin, amid the smiles of his 
comrades exclaimed : 

on Yes, cium, ‘twould be rather hard lines ; but therg 
#jnt a nation on earth that's big enough tada it |” 


no a a 2 


; 546 


DROWNING FOR A LIYING. 


Wuen I was over in America last year, I went a trip 
down the Mississippi—that river which the 
Americans call “the Father of Waters.” The steam- 
boats which ply upon the broad bosom of this mighty 
stream are feted up in most luxurious ion, and 
one can pass whole days on them in perfect comfort. 
The table is as good as at a hotel, and the 
sleeping accommodation is excellent. For days and 
days one steams down between the broad bar 
often through the most beautiful scenery. It is a 
voyage in every way p le to one by sea. The 
monotony of the ocean is ex for an ever-shift- 
ing panorama, and the charmingly easy motion 18 un- 
broken by any of those pitchings and tossings which 

have so unpleasant an effect upon the system of the 
ak ea Vai called M is by stea t about 
e left a place em y steamer at a 
; eight o'clock one evenin; aa cee the ngers I 
y noticed a couple, man and wife, who about as if 
é they bad never seen a steamboat before. They had an 
. old sack with some clothing in it, but no other luggage. 
They moved about in a timid way, and both seemed 
much afraid of the water. Finally, they settled down 
side by side with the sack between them, on a seat at 
the stern of the boat, where they were in peace and 
5 uietness, for on these river trips the passengers 
most always congregate at the bows, and watch the 
sharp nose of the vessel cutting its way through the 
wate: 


r. 

gr tog had not Load a miles Bove the river, 
and the greater number passengers not yet 
settled do when there was an unearthly safe 
followed by cry of “Man overboard!” A scene o 
the wildest confusion followed. Every one rushed pell- 
mell to the stern, whence the startling cry had come. 
The boat was stopped and her wheels backed, and after 
two or three minutes it was learned that oneof the couple 
I have mentioned—the husband—had fallen overboard. 
ite woman “ mer on” in ate a a ange 
and moaning and wringing her when 
how it ha ed, she replied : 

“ He fell over—fell over—fell over.” 

Poor old soul, she was utterly overwhelmed at the 
suddenness of her misfortune. Nothing coherent 
could be got from her. She could only sob and wring 
a her hands, and mutter again and again : 
® “ He fell over—fell over—fell over.” 

The captain tried in vain to ascertain whether her 
husband could swim. She did not seem to understand 
gs anything that was said to her. 

t was useless to think of lowering « boat. There 
was a swift current running, and as the man had 
not cried out there could be no doubdt of his being 

‘ drowned. Everyone pitied the old woman, of course, 
and when somebody took off his hat and drop a 
five-dollar bill (worth a sovereign of our money) into 

‘ it the example was followed all round. A hundred 
a dollars were raised for her in five minutes, and she 
went ashore at the first landing made by the boat, 
supported by a couple of the attendants, while another 
dragged the sack of clothes after her. 

T went down as far as Hernando, and stopped there 
for two days, taking a second steamer down on the 
third night after the above occurrence. When I went 
down to the landing-stage I saw a couple with an old 
sack, who reminded me of the pair on the boat from 
Memphis, and I also saw them come aboard. The re- 
semblance astonished me, but it had to go for a 
eoincidence. Curiously enough, too, this ancient couple 
took up a precisely similar position to that occupied 
by the others whose journe through life together had 
been terminated in so terrible a fashion. In the dim 
light I could see them leaning towards one another 
over their sack, and apparently settling down for a 

ight’s rest. 

he steamer started at about ten o'clock, and had 
not been under weigh half an hour when there was a 
loud shriek, followed by the cry of “ Man overboard !” 
The scene which followed was an exact counterpart of 
the melancholy occurrence which had cast such a 
gloom over my trip from Memphis to Hernando. The 
old woman was so prostrated by her bereavement, that 
she could not answer any questions that were put to her, 
but could only moan : 

“ He fell over—fell over—fell over.” 

Again, one of the passengers, moved by her evident 
grief and destitution, took off his hat and, placing a 
contribution init, moved about among the rest, inviting 
them to assist in alleviating this sad case to the fullest 
extent that mere money could. ; . 

‘As he passed round he drew a touching le of 
the sad lot which awaited the unfortunate old woman 
who, after a union of perhaps forty years or more, was 
by cruel fate deprived of her faithful old husband’s 
company, and forced to rely solely upon her own feeble 
exertions for a living. 

The Americans are generous folk, and though the 
number of peseeryars on this trip was consi prelay 
smaller than had mn the case on the last, the col- 
lection amounted to between a hundred and sixty and a 
hundred and seventy dollars: The benevolent collector 
emptied out his own purse, placed the money which 
he aa raised into it,and handed it totheold woman 
who made an incoherent attempt to sob her thanks. The 


hat was passed to me, but } declined to contribute, 


ry 


correct before sa 


Then my old woman she 
with whatever the passengers have chipped 
she lugs that old sack back along the bank till she meets 
me comi 


other easily, 
for the bank on the same side as the next landing. 
Then I get out of my wet clothes and put on some 
more out of the sack, and we make for the nearest 
house and get a night’s lodging.” 


“You see we only make a & 
cold job if the passengers don't rake up a hundred 
dollars amongst them. When there isa very sympa- 
thetic cove aboard, same as the one the other night, 
who bustles around and pitches it strong, why, we 
do better.” 


effusion as follows: “The rhythm sounds ite 
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and was fearfully scowled at by the other passengers, 
who muttered uncomplimentary remarks about the 
meanness of Britishers. The “grief-stricken widow” 
left the boat at the first landing, and I turned in to 
bed with the feeling that curious coincidences were 
very thick on the Mississippi river. : 

T left the boat at peeps Bae some distance 
farther down, made a three days’ stay, and was ready 
to take another boat down the river, when I ran 
across two old people on the landing-stage, who seemed 
to me to be self-same couple. I walked round 
and round them, for it was nearly dark, and I 
wanted to make quite sure that a pe or ge were 

ing anything. e sight of the 
identical sack of clogtien which had accompanied them 


before decided me that I was not mistaken, and after 
some minutes spent in solemn reflection, I walked up 
to them and said to the man: 


‘ Come, now, tell me how you manage this little game 


of yours, and Ti keep it to myself. I’ve seen you drown 


twice, and I've seen your widow here go ashore with 
a breaking heart the same number of times. Tell me 
how you plan it.” 


The old frauds started as though I had exploded 


a squib under them. At first the man blustered and 
the woman sobbed, but I hinted pretty brosdly that if 
they did not gratify my innocent curiosity 

not be able to see my way to keeping my ideas to 
myself, and this soon brought them round. The old 
double-barrelled corpse said : 


should 


“T’ve got a rubber life-preserver under my clothes, 
within a couple of miles. 
gets off at the next stage 
in, and 


see, and after I let myself slip down into the water 


generally make sho 


along. 
“She lights up a lantern so that we can find each 
and, of course, I always take care to go 


“And how much do you make out of this pretty 


little game ?” I asked. 


was the unabashed reply. 


“Oh, we do very well,” 
e each trip, and its a 


“Then you must be thinking of retiring from your 


business,” said I; “for landing-stages come pretty 
often along this river.” 


“Why don't you see,” replied the old hypocrite, “ we 


car only work this racket in the hot weather. It would 
give me rheumatics to try it on unless the water was 
warm. 
live very comfortably for ten months in the year. 
We stow these old rags and go about like anybody 
else who’s living on his income. 
nice little pile put away against the time when this 
game gets played out. This is our third season, and 
we've got to be mighty careful, for one or two of the 
captains lately have looked as if they remembered us 
before. Stranger, don’t give it away.” 


till we manage to get enough out of it to 


And we're getting a 


I solemnly agreed that I would not, but I think 


they rather mistrusted me, for they waited over to 
catch a boat the next night. 


a 
A PAPER gives reason for not publishing a poetic 
: b turnips 
rolling over a barn floor, while some of the lines appear 
to have been measured with a yard stick and others 
with a ten-foot pole.” 
a UOSEEneet Rene 

“Loox here, Mr. Consumer, every time I go to 
your house to read your gasmeter, that dog of yours 
goes Heed sr! A 

es, he’s a capi watch-dog. acious, too. 

Knows a robber at first sight every Coot 


———— 

A FAMILY at Kingston moved from their house a few 
weeks ago, and the little girl of the family and her 
mother went to call on the lady who occupied the 
house they had vacated. While there the child saw a 
very small baby. She looked at it carefully and then 
said : 


“ Mamma, we moved too soon ; we'd have got that 

baby if we had stayed here.” 
— fee 

_AN enterprising theatre manager in New York has 
hit upon a new idea. Miss Kate Field, a journalist 
and lecturer, whose name is not unknown on this side 
of the Atlantic, having enjoyed the performance at the 
Lyceum (New York), wrote a note to the manager ex- 
pressing her approval. The manager, with a quick 
eye to business, had the note lithographed, and sent 
out forty thousand copies in sealed envelopes. The 
lithographer did his work so well that the letter passed 
for a written communication ; and Miss Field, in the 
course of a few days, received several thousands of 
letters, each with a lithographed copy of her own 
enclosed, suggesting that the letter intended for the 
theatrical , 
wrong envelope in the hurry of writing, 


and he qnirered in eve 


and rode after the circus. 


jured horse returned with him. When 
the stable the horse was dead. The stableman said 
that he remained for nearly an hour rfectly still, 
and with every sense apparently atrained 

tension, and then, without making a sign, fell, and 
died with scarcely a struggle. 


you been doing to tliis watc 


wound it up a while ago 
stopped. 
start it, and then I opened it, and poked the balance- 
wheel with a tooth-pick, an 
want to know whats the matter with the thing.” 


manager had probably been slipped into the 
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A HORSE WITH A BROKEN 
HEART. 


THERE are cases on record where the death of 
the horse has been traced directly to grief. One in- 
stance is called to my mind which occurred more than 
twenty years ago. Acircus had been ing ina 
little country town, when one of the trained horses 
sprained one of his legs, so that he could not travel. 

e was taken to a hotel and put in a box stall. The 
leg veal bandaged, and he was made as comfortable as 
possi 

He ate his food, and was apparently contented until 
about midnight, when the circus began moving out of 
town. Then he became en and tram and 
whinied. As the caravan moved past the hotel he 
seemed to realize that he was being deserted, and 
his anxiety and distress became pitiful. He stood 
with his ears pricked up, in an attitude of intense 
listening ; and then, as his ears caught the sound of 
the retiring waggons, he rushed, as best he could 
with his injured leg, from one side of the stall to the 
other, pushing at the door with his nose, and making 
every effort to escape. 

The stableman, who was a stranger to him, tried to 
soothe him. But he would not be comforted. Long after 
all the sounds of the circus had c his agitation 
continued. The sweat poured from him in streams 
part of his body. Finally 
the stableman went to the house, woke up the pro- 

rietor, and told him that he believed the horse would 
ie if some of the circus horses were not brought back 
to keep him company. 

At about daylight the prope mounted a horse 

r e overtook it ten or twelve 
miles away, and the groom who had charge of the in- 
ey reached 


to the utmost 


on 
JEWELLER (examining aH “What on earth have 


Owner of watch: “Nothing. Nothing at all I 
y peed and tight, and it 
a 


I shook it for an hour and couldn't 


still it wouldn't go. 


ee fe 

A sorper farmer, whose practical mind soared above 
a taste for things beautifu , had the good or bad for 
tune to marry a wife who brought with her a wooden 
substitute for one of her nether limbs. On being 
remonstrated with on the exercise of his choice, John 
answered his questioner in a manner that showed he 
had the shrewd utilitarial character of a Scotchman. 

“Heck, sirs,” says he, “it’s maybe no’ a verra bonnie 
thing to marry a woman wi’ a wooden leg; but, m 
she'll be awful usefu’ at settin’ time, when I’m puttin 
doon my cabbages, neeps, and tatties. She can gang 
on in front an’ mak’ a hole wi’ her stump, while I come 
a hint an’ put in the seed.” 


= 


A CLERGYMAN asked permission of the Bishop of 
St. David’s to hold two livings under the prescribed 
value and, as he hoped it would be considered, within 
the prescribed distance. So he sought an interview, 
during which he unrolled an Ordnance map and 
measuring the scale of miles with a small rule he ha 
brought with him, said : 

“You see, my lord, they (are within three miles as 
the crow flies.’ 

The bishop’ put on his spectacles and followed the 
measurement. 

“Yes,” said he, “as the crow flies—I see that 
plainly enough; but then, you know, you are not a 
crow, and can’t fly. By the turnpike road it is a 
good five miles; sol cannot permit you to hold the 
two livings.” 


WHAT IT Costs.—The nine numbers containing the 
series of articles that appeared under this heading can be 
obtained from this office, post-free, 1s. 14d. 

No. 1.—To Run a LINE OF STEAMSHIPS: 
teresting Facts about the P. and O. Fleet. 

No. 2.—To Run A THEATRE: Some Facts about the most 
Risky of Businesses. 

No. 3.—To Work A RAILWAY: The Expenditure of 
“ The Greatest Corporation on Earth” (The L. & N.W.R.) 

No. 4.—To KEEP A Bic HoTet Goina: Some Facts 
about the Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

No. 5.—To Carry LoNDONERS BY ’BUS AND TRAM: (1) 
The London General Omnibus Company. (2) The North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company. 

No. 6.—To BRING OUr A NEWSPAPER: (1) The Daily 
Chronicle. (2) The Illustrated London News. (3) Lloyd's 
News. (4) A Representative Country Daily. 


Some In- 


No. 7.—To CARRY OUR LETTERS: The Money spent by 
the G.P.O. 

No. 8.—To Govern LoNnpon: The Yearly Outlay of 
the London County Council. 

No. 9.—To SEND ouR TELEGRAMS ; 
on the Post-office Telegraph Service, 


The Money Spent 
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SOMETHING WORTH WOOING. 


Wuen the German girl has had her little ag pe 
little one—her Frau mamma gets her en- 


it is a ve 
gaged. Her new social status is pub at once to 
the whole world. Unannounced engagements are 


Seger gprs er vote 
e ins accepts a young man’s pro’ 
every one knows #, an ll her as sinus half 
married. She does not court the ! raagiote of a helter- 
skelter, fast-and-loose love affair. She becomes wrapped 
up in her Fritz, or Hans, or Wilbelm at once. nitore 
is no more flirting, or corresponding, or skating, or 
dancing with other men. 

She loves her fiancée with an absorbing devotion 
which is seldom duplicated on this side of the Channel. 
She gets no pleasure from “playing” him, teas- 
ing him, exciting his jealousy, or acing him on.” 
All she wishes is to have’ him close by ine tints, 
holding her hand while others are present, and he 
when alone with him. This newer ying faithfulness 
and childlike devotion continues well along into her 
married life, and usually to the end of it. uiet, 
responsive, undemonstrative, trustful German Frau 
is only a natural development of the well-bred German 


girl 
—_—_———o fj 
GOOD TIMES FOR SCULPTORS. 


Tue famous Colossus of Rhodes, which was made of 
bronze, and was seventy cubits (or about 105 feet) in 
height, was twelve years in making, and is said to have 
cost. only 300 talents, or about £75,000 if we reckon 
the Attio talent, or £102,000 if we reckon the other 
talent, and probably the latter talent is to be reckoned 
in this case. 

But the so-called Colossus of the Sun, in the 
Capitol, which was a bronze figure of Apollo, only 
thirty cubits (or forty-five feet English) high, cost 
500 talents, which, if reckoned even as Attic talents, 
would be over £125,000, and it would hardly be pro- 
bable that the Colossus of Rhodes, which was twice its 
height, could have been executed forso much less. Even 
this is a trifle compared to the price paid for a colossal 
statue of Mercury, made for the city of Averni, in 
Gaul, by Zenodorus. On this work he was engaged 
for ten years, and the cost of it was £335,000. 

What the gold and ivory Athena of Phidias, in the 
Parthenon, or his Zeus, at Olympia, cost is not stated 
a = ancient author. The gold employed on the move- 
able drapery alone of the Athena was over forty talents 
in weight of unalloyed gold, according to Thucydides, 
whose exactness in such matters is above suspicion. 
This would be equivalent to some £116,000 in coin, 
while a single lock on the head of the Zeus, at Olympia, 
weighed six ming, or the value of pei! £5,000. or 
the famotis statue of Diadumenos, which was a bronze 
figure of life size, representing a youth tying a fillet 
round his head, Polycleitus received 100 talents, or 
about £25,000. 

———_—t=———__—_ 


THE DRAKE’S REVENGE. 


A DUCK, with a brood of ducklings, was walking along 
the edge of a pond a few days ago, when one of a 
pair of crows that was hanging about the spot lit on 
the ground near the ducks, and ked and strutted 
to and fro in an indifferent sort of way, as though not 
noticing the ducks, but all the same drawing closer 
and closer to them. Finally the crow made a sudden 
moremer captured a duckling, and flew away with 
it, greeted by a loud chorus of congratulatory caws 
from its companion, which had been perched in a tree 
not far away as quiet as a mouse. 

There was a great commotion in the duck family 
over the loss of one of its members, and the old ducks 
drake, which had been swimming in the pond near by, 
hurried to her and quacked his condolence. After a 
few moments the other crow, probably envious of the 
success of its fellow in securing a delicious meal so 
neatly, dropped down on the ground and began a 
system of similar manceuvres. 

The owner of the ducka, who had been an eye-witness 
of the first performance, now thought it strangely 
stupid on the part of the old ducks after their ex- 
perience, that they did not take their little ones to the 
water. But he did not interfere, being curious to see 
what success the second crow would have. He soon 
discovered that the ducks had longer heads than he 
gave them credit for. 

The crow picked and sidled along until it was quite 
near to the ducks, when it darted forward to seize 
aduckling. But the drake had his eyeon the marau- 
der, and before the crow had the duckling, the drake 
had the crow. It seized the black robber by one leg, 
and, in spite of the latter's yells and fluttering, plunged 
inthe pond with it. The paptane of the crow filled its 
mate with alarm, and caused it to circle about with 
loud cries. On the sudden disappearance of its 


comrade beneath the water it flew rapidly away. 

The drake remained under water for an extraordin- 
arily long time, and when it came to the surface the 
crow was not withit. It appeared soon afterwards, as 
dead as a stone, the avenging drake having drowned 
it. The drake swam back to its family, and a loud 
quacking of congratulations followed, 
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THE COMING MAN IS TO BE 
QUITE BALD. 


Op age is the least frequent cause of baldness. 
Indeed, nothing is more common than to see old men 
with their locks white but thick, whilst their sons and 
even their grandsons are fast approaching to that 
“ gleak-headedness” which Cxsar regarded as the sign 
of those who “sleep o’ nighta” When senile baldness 
Sepcnches, it is merely an expression of the general 
gags nutrition incident to advancing years. 

But when anyone under forty-five becomes grey and 
bald, the cause must be looked for in another irection 
than age, or even than premature decay. Iti indeed, 
notorious that some of the most vigorous and active- 
minded of men are bald before their time. They may 
have inherited this tendency to scantiness of locks, as 
they have inherited the gout, a feeble digestion, or an 
irritable temper. If so, it usually begins to show iteelf 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, and 
differs from the senile form in being unaccompanied by 
other si of diminished physical vigour, such as 
decay of teeth, dulness of sight and hearing, and 


Very few men ever lose the ex 
their scalp, and no one ever heard of the beard or the 
whiskers falling out either in youth or old age. 

It is not pleasant to learn that the morning tub is 
far from beneficial to the hair. The head gets wet too 
often and is not dried sufficiently ; so that in time this 
continual sousing, which supplies so agreeable a stimu- 
lant to the rest of the system, actually rots the hair, 
and leads to baldness in eighty-five per cent. of those 
who practise it. This, at least, is the result of a long 
series of observations made by specialists in capillary 


surgery. 

What also tends to produce the constantly increasing 
amount of premature baldness noticed in Britain, 
America, and France—though less so in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Russia, and Italy—is the high pressure 
at which men work their brains and the worry and 
anxiety which a too eager attention to business 
entails. Great scholars and thinkers are often bald, 
though this is more noticeable in the countries we have 
mentioned than in the more purely Teutonic ones, 
where the mind moves less eeeerly or in the Latin 
ones, where it is hardly worked at a i. 

Given the causes of baldness, all that can be recom- 
mended is to avoid these mischievous habits. Pre- 
serve the fat and connective tissue of the scalp, and 
take care of what is permitted to touch the head. 
Keep it elean by an occasional shampoo of soap and 
water, borax and water, or some such simple means, 
though this treatment should not be repeated oftener 
than once in three weeks. And, above all, the hair 
and the skin should be perfectly dried and well anointed 
with vaseline or sweet almond oil. 

Do not rub the hair with a towel, but dry it by the 
fire or in the se ie do not dress it ‘until it is 
thoroughly dry. Vigorous brushing for five or ten 
minutes at a stretch until the cm glows should be 
practised daily, though stiff bristl brushes or those 
with the bunches set closely together should be avoided. 
A brush like that does not reach the scalp and clear 
out the dust. The comb should have large, smooth 
teeth to open up the hair to the air. 

Women should not use bandoline, nor pull or twist 
the hair, nor scorch it with curling-tongs, nor smother 
their own locks under a mountain of false hair. Easy- 
fitting, light, and ventilated hats should be worn, and 
working under hot artificial lights avoided. The 
coming man is to be quite bald, and the ladies are to like 
him all the better for it. The hairy scalp is a remnant 
of pristine animality, which is to be shuffled off ; just 
ae Darwitt tells us we have shed the hairy covering 
which was the clothing of the ancestral ape. The 
balder the man is, the more advanced his stage of 


evolution. 
——— a 


NEAR-SIGHTED OLD GENTLEMAN (entering shop): 
“ Have you any linen dusters?” 

Young Snobson (with his most sarcastic manner) : 
“J am not a clerk in this establishment yet, sir.” 

N.S.0.G.: “Not yet a clerk, eh? Errand boy, I 
presume ? Well, legs are as good as brains in some 


departments,” 
—_-fo—__——_ 


Lapy: “What! 2s. 8d. for waiting three-quarters 
of an hour! Nonsense, man! It was only ten 
minutes by my watch !” 

Cabby (insinuatingly): “Wasn't it, miss? Well, 
then, I s’pose it was a missin’ o’ your pretty face as 
nade it seem three-kervarters of an hour !” 

Fare pays, and thinks cabby an extremely nice 
person, 


Emerson. We showed this to a respecta 
He grew livid with rage, seized a club, and w: 
know where that Emerson fellow lived. There was 
mischief in that grocer’s eye. We did not tell him. 
he 

Monsrzr: “I am exceeding] tified at the won- 
derfal no in ettendance of man at our Wed- 
nesday, ys urday eveni rayer meotings. 
For the past week the church has been ronged 


men, : 
His Wife : “ It’s house-cleaning time.” 
—— 

A woman’s smile is thus described in a Hawaiian 
romance: “ Her rich red lips parted, and there flashed 
pe the landscape two rows of beautiful white teeth. 

owly her mouth opened wider and wider; deeper 
ex the dimples in her bronze cheeks; brigh 
sane ae a ee until a vey ray, 

ing u fo! of an caigiomn 9 u 
illuminated ni deep cavern of her mou vingthg 
into view the back part of her head. Then, seeing us 
qering intently. upon her, she shut ber mouth, and 
arkness fell upon the scene.” 
——fo—_—_ 

Waar Came or a Bap “ Fist.”"—The late Lord 
Essex had a quarrel with a tenant-farmer, and sent 
the man a written notice to quit. The yeoman, 
though probably date aware of thepurport of theletter, 
took no notice of it, but stayedon. On the Michael- 
mas Day following Lord Essex evicted him by force. 
The farmer brought an action for peers damages, 
and when before the court, he produ the letter. 
The Judge looked at it, handed it to the jury, and 
finally to Lord Essex. 

“Read it,” said the Judge. 

In vain Lord Essex wrestled with it. He knew 
what it meant, but how to make the writing come 
out in just those words was more than he was capable 
of imagi ing. pen on gah eats 

qf yet you e 6 intiff to at 
spider’s crawl?” demanded the barrister who was 
op to Lord Essex. 


“Trust men, and they will be true to R hae 
‘an’ 


e venerable peer was dumbfounded, and the | 
dict against him. sie ay 


goon gave & ve 


THE MOST LIBERAL |; 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


OCHAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE OORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, B.C., 
sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of PEARSON'S 


OceAN ACCIDENT a 


ano GUARANTEE CORPORATION, L:” 
Mansion House Buildings. 
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I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect. of this insur 
ance has been paid up to March 
26th. 1891., and that therefore 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WERK- 
LY is insured with this company 
against fatal railway accident 
to the extent and under the con- 
ditions. mentioned above. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 
301. Are Persons ever Born Without the Sense of 
Smell ? 


In reply to this question E. V. writes :—“ I can safely 
say ‘yes,’as I myself have never had the use of that 
sense. I am nineteen, and, so far as 1 can 
remember, have never been able tosmell. My parents 
say I never had any accident when a child that would 
have been likely to deprive me of the sense—if I had 
been born with it. I have been told that, without the 
sense of smell, the taste must be defective ; but mine 
is perfect, so far as I can tell. There does not seem to 
be anything the matter with my nose, and I have no 
difficulty in breathing through it. be number of 

ple in a similar position to mine must be extremely 
‘ew, for I havenever inet with anyone else who had never 
smelt anything.” The case of this correspondent is 
confirmed by Professor McKendrick, who, in his 
Ovtiimes or PuysioLocy, and in his article on the 
subject of smell in the ENcycLopepia BRITANNICA, 
says that, in some rare instances, the sense of smell is 
from birth entirely absent from human beings. The 
sense of smell may be much increased in delicacy by 
suitable exercise. There ia on record a case of a boy, 
James Mitchell, born deaf, dumb, and blind, with whom 
it formed the only channel of communication with the 
external world. He detected the presence of strangers 
by it, and even, to some extent, divining their characters 
by their varied odours. 
802. Which is the Stronger, the Eyesight of Men 
or of Women ? 


According to Mr. John Browning, the well-known op- 
tician, the eyesight of men is stronger than that of 
women. He says that men can seldom see without spec- 
taclesafterthey are forty-five,or women after forty ; and 
that very often women require them at thirty. ue also 
says that spectacles with convex lenses to counteract 
long-sightedness, or old sight, are usually required by 
men at about the of forty-seven, and by women at 
about forty-five. the other hand, colour-blindness 
is much rarer among women that among men. Four 
or five per cent. of a large number of men examined 
in Europe and America have been found colour-blind. 
But en J one colour-blind person was found among 
2,318 ool girls tested in Breslau, and only two 
umong nearly 2,000 women and girls examined in 
Boston. The better sight of men is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the fact that exercise of the ore in the open 
air, the main requirement for a healthy and normal 
state of vision, is far more rahe in their case than in 
that of womenkind. Sight, in common with every 
other sense, shows a marked tendenoy to improve when 
exercised under favourable conditions. 


308. Where is the Queen’s Throne ? 


The Queen's Throne is really the well-known wooden 
chair preserved in King Edward’s Chapel, at West- 
minster Abbey, with the Stone of Scone under the 
seat. There is a legend of the stone being that on which 
Jacoblaid. Anyhow, putting aside earlier myths, it is 
certain that it had been for centuries an object of 
veneration to the Scots, who fancied that while it 
remained in their country the State would be unshaken. 
Upon this stone Scotch kings down to John Balliol 
were crowned. When Edward I. overran Scotland he 
seized this precious relic and took it to England, where 
it was placed in Westminster Abbey, the Scots sub- 

uently making repeated effortsto reclaim it. Edward 

had a magnificent oaken chair, painted and decorated 
with glass mosaics, made to contain it. This throne or 
chair, which is covered with cloth of gold, and moved 
into the Sacrarium at coronations, has been used by 
all the sovereigns of England when crowned. The 
only occasion upon which it was taken out of the 
Abbe was when Oliver Cromwell was installed in it as 
Lord Protector in Westminster Hall. 
‘* Methinks I sate in seat of mnjeaey, 

In the Cathedral Church of Westminster, 

And in that chair where kings and queens are crowned.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 


There are, besides this, several other thrones which 
are used by her Melesty on certain occasions. For 
instance, there is in the House of Lords the one used 
Ly the Queen when she opens Parliament in person. 
Then there is a carved ivory throne at Windsor Castle, 


used when the installations of Knights of the Garter 

take place. Other thrones at Buckingham and Bt. 

James's Palaces are also used by her Majesty on state 

occasions. 

804 When a Horse is Trotting in what Order do 
its Feet Touch the Ground ? 

Not very long ago Mr. Muybridge, of San Fran- 
cisco, carried out a number of experiments in a 
large stock-breeding establishment, which enabled him 
to obtain instantaneous photographs of each successive 
movement of a horse’s limbs during its different modes 
of progress—walking, trotting, galloping, etc. The 
result of this method of investigation was to show 
that, instead of the movements of the diagonal feet 
being synchronous, they were successive, one foot 
being invariably raised before the other, and the first 
raised being always the first to reach the ground. 
Take, for instance, a fast-trotting horse with a stride 
of eighteen feet. If the right fore-foot reaches the 

round it is followed by the left hind foot, then left 
‘ore foot, finishing with the right hind ; or the order 
may be left hind, right fore, raght hind, left fore. It 
is not possible to describe the various relative move- 
ments of the different feet without going to some 
length or using diagrams ; but the photographs of the 
horse instanced showed the order of [the supporting 
feet during one stride to be as follows :—1. beg fore 
foot. 2 Left hind and right fore. 3. Left hind. 
4. Without support. 5. Left fore. 6. Right hind and 
left fore. 7. 3 ht hind. 8. Without support. It is 
thus seen that four times in the course of a stride 
the weight of the animal is supported on one foot, and 
twice is absolutely unsupported. This latter fact was 
only revealed by the experiments of Mr. Muybridge 
as it was before the opinion of the moat experienced 
horsemen, that at least one foot was always in contact 
with the ground. A very fast trotter, it was shown, 
will sometimes have all his feet clear of the ground for 
a distance exceeding one-half the entire stride ; but 
even the slowest going and heaviest built were found in 
every case to be free of the ground twice during the 
stride. During a trot a horse has never more than 
two feet on the ground at one time, and these are 
always a diagonal pair, and never laterals, as is some- 
times the case in walking, cantering, or galloping. 


805. Which Living British Author is Most Read 
Abroad ? 


Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, whose books have 
been translated into all the principal foreign languages. 
Mr. Stanley, though a British-born subject, is in the 
fortunate position, in consequence of having been 
naturali in the United States, of being able to 
secure copyright for his works in the land of the Stars 
and the Stri Everything connected with the publica- 
tion of Stanley’s books is hurried along at a tremendous 
rate. Artists, wood-engravers, map-makers, printers, 
and bookbinders being earnestly at work, sometimes 
night and day. Time is al) important and expense no 
object in this matter ; for the public expect the book 
almost simultaneously with the explorer’s arrival on 
British soil. The American edition has to be arranged 
for too, also editions in almostevery bie ey language. 
Mr. Stanley not only secures his copyright in America, 
but, under the terms of the Berne nyeniion, his 
books now secure copyright throughout the civilised 
world. Next to Stanley, probably R. D. Blackmo 
William Black, and Rider Haggard are more 
in other ccuntries than any other British authors. 
Cheap pirated editions of their books are sold in 
thousands in the United States. 


806. Why Do Negroes Always Possess Beautiful 
Teeth ? 


From observations made during occasional visits to 
the West Indies and the West Coast of Africa, I am in 
a position to state that the reason why the negro is 
favoured with beautiful teeth is principally because 
he is constantly using what is known as a chew-stick. 
It is really a piece of the root of the Bitter plant, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Pitcher plant, owing to 
the flower possessing a moveable lid. After ight 
mastication the end of the chew-stick becomes frayed, 
and it is thus easily rolled round in the mouth. 
There is no particular cleansing power in the 
stick itself, it is merely the continued brushing 
(which becomes a habit from the earliest years) that 
produces the dazzling whiteness so much envied. 
Another reason of this is the negro’s almost total 
abstention from meat foods. His chief articles of diet 
are Indian corn, bananas, plantains, and fish. The 
contrast between the glistening white of the teeth and 


the black skin makes a negro’s teeth sppeer to be even 

: 1 een tent 

possible to anyone if care is taken in fancy and the 

have good teeth, and it is emplys matter of care and 
Ww. 


constant attention for anyone 
well favoured. 


307. Which is considered the Finest Poem in the 
English Language ? 
Undoubtedly Milton’s Parnapisg Lost must. be con- 


sidered our finest poem. Asa P seapare of the purest 
lish it is unsu while for sublime conception 
and exquisite rendering, it has no equal. This im- 


mortal epic was sold for £5, with the condition that 
£5 should be paid Milton for every 1,500 copies sold. 


Milton received in his lifetime £10 for Parapise 
Lost, and his widow received £8 for her 
remaining interest in the copyright. It can- 


not, however, be said that the poem is a popuise 
one. It is one admired by all, but studied few. 
Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” is a better- 
read poem, because of its rare simplicity and its elegant, 
though homely, style, and Byron’s “Childe Harold 
must always take a foremost place in our poetic litera- 
ture. Lord Tennyson’s four verses commenci 
“Break, break, break, on thy cold, grey stones, O sea 
is another poen, if it may be called such, that is con- 
sidered by a very large number of readers to hold a 
high place among the finest conceptions of our bards. 
People have difierent ideas as to what constitutes a 
fine poem, and very often judge simply by those which 
affect their poetic sensibilities the most. A number of 
readers give the pelm to Longfellow, because of his 
intensely sympathetic and easily unde ren- 
derings. The tirst ets however, undoubtedly 
belongs to Milton, and no one has yet arisen to 
claim with him an equal position in the temple of 
immortal fame. 


808. Why does the Stomach not Digest Itself? 
This question is one of the posers in physiology, and 
no one has yet satisfactorily answered it. The living 
condition of the stomach does not protect it, as the legs 
of a living frog introduced into a_dog’s stomach 
through a hole are readily digested. Next the gastric 
juice does digest the stomach in cases of sudden death 
when digestion is in full swing. The gastric juice is 
powerless in an alkaline medium, and as the blood is 
alkaline, it has been suggested that the walls of 
the stomach are kept so alkaline by the blood that the 
juice cannot act. But this does not explain all the 
difficulties, and the statement that the walls of the 
stomach have “a special resisting power, dependant 
upon the specific character of the vital processes of 
certain textures,” which is the way in which a well 
known authority gets out of the question, seems only 
another way of expressing entire ignorance of it. 


810. What Length of Time Elapses before the 
Human Body, Interred in the Usual Way in 
this Country, Completely Returns to its 
Original Elements ? 


The answer to this must necessarily be based upon 
special circumstances. The old forms of burial have 
been of recent years so much improved upon, that 
it is impossible to judge from present appearances 
of interments which were made a few centuries 
back. The cause of death is an important point to 
consider, as also is the soil in which the body is laid, 
and the structure in which it is enclosed. A person 
dying of mortification would perish sooner than one 
who had possessed a vigorous constitution. Again 
a child whose bones had not become fully formed would 
return to dust within three years, whereas, in the case 
of a full-grown man, as many as fourteen years might 
well elapse. This, however, would not sufficient 
time to ensure total dissolution, as parts of the 
skeleton of a man remain, under certain conditions, so 
long as five hundred years. Recent instances are on 
record of remains being unearthed, which proved to 
have been interred at the time of the Roman Em- 
perors. A body enclosed in light porous earth in a 
wicker-work basket, as advoca' by the Burial 
Reform Association would be really oxidised, 
and possibly return to its constituent parts 
within a space of five or six years. A body, however, 
interred in a strong oak coffin, remains for an almost 
illimitable time. For instance, from the Holborn 
burial-ground were taken some coffins in a state of 

peerranon known to have been buried in the time of 

arles IT. 


CONDITIONS, 
hall be glad v v 7 
siked hers fron vate wha bere, Ha Puaeon ane abtiog 


to answer them. We shail’ prim the Res remy to 
question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of two 
guineas a column, or about fivepence a line. The same 
reader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes be marked ‘‘ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the pa 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
nublication. Pa: will only be made for replies pub- 
Hetts lag hi pags niin tes are based must be given. 
- Crown id on publication for ev tion 
pictned which in contidered worthy ¢fsarir lion, ise 


QUESTIONS. 


331. What produces the smell of flowers! 


332. What is the average amount paid in the pound 
by bankrupts? 


333. Is it really a fact that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire ? 


334. Why are Italian warehousemen 50 called ? 
335. Has a double-yoked egg ever been hatched % 


336. Is there any plant which never seeds ? 


337. What foreign (not American) author is most 
read in this country. 


338. Are animals ever born deaf and dumb? 


339. Does any race of mankind subsist entirely on 
animal food ? 


340. Which colour can be distinguished at the 
greatest distance ? 


Wark exviito 
Marc# 21, 1891. 


A GLOOMY PROSPECT. tubes, covered with the bark of trees and filled with 
ial 


le liquors. ; 
_ Probably only an officer who long fami- 
liarity with the ways of smugglers would suspect a 
pile of four dozen ordinary soup-plates. Here is suc 
a pile. There is nothing in the least suspicious about 
the top and bottom dozens, but the twenty-four plates 


WHEN spring is nearin, 
And oka = cleari = 

And love in the heart of wouth and maid 
A nest is making, 


And the flowers are waking, in the middle form one deep vessel, with two dozen 
And the birds return to the grove and glade ; projecting rims, and when the adroit little arrange- 
When the brooks are flowing, a. was seized this vessel was full of contraband 
And the grass is growing randy. : : 
; : : F A coffin despatched from Marseilles, and bearing a 
ae ee rode Waning ast preening Tee, railway label, has a curious history. During the 


epidemio of cholera at Marseilles, two or three years 
Bg0, coffins were constantly passing the barriers of 
that city, and the officers respectfully uncovered as 
another coffined victim of the pestilence was solemnly 


With the blackbirds’ chorus, 
And the buds appear on the cherry-trees ; 


Then the housewife musters 


_ Her mops and dusters, wheeled past upon a handcart. The fear of infection 
And ties a towel round her head and chin, lulled their suspicions perhaps, but when the cholera 
And the husband humble, was stamped out, and still the coffins did not diminish 


in number, it was resolved to pluck out the heart of 
the mystery. The next coffin that arrived was opened, 
and was found to be crammed with choice cigars. 
Perhaps the most daring scheme for cheating the 
Parisian city chest, of which the museum contains evi- 
dence, was elaborated by a gentleman who was in the 
habit of driving his stylish victoria every evening past 
the barrier at the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. 
He was always accompanied by a smart groom, who 
slumbered peacefully upon the box while his master 


Who dares not grumble, 
Well knows spring cleaning will soon begin. 


At night returning, 
For quiet yearning, 
He finds his wife in a tattered gown, 
No supper waiting, 
And—how aggravating ! 
His home, poor man, turned upside down. 


3 xe phorsly sect wile Bae ote long sh aloe 
the gentleman to make the ulation round—the 
SEA SLANG. euneinge would return ; and the othcials at last became 


so accustomed to its passage that they ceased to exa- 
mine it, and the gentleman drove back into Paris at a 
smart trot, courteously returning their salutations 
with his whip. 

That smart trot was his undoing. One evening the 
victoria ran into a heavy waggon, and master and 
room were thrown out. Monsieur was picked up 
insensible, while from a deep wound in the head of the 
groom slowly trickled a stream of champagne. The 
interesting menial was composed of zinc dexterously 
fashioned and painted ; and he has found a resting- 
piece in the.smugglers museum. The carri was 
‘ound to contain a zinc “ well,” which was likewise full 


of ie fal 

Indiarubber dress-improvers, arranged to conceal 
articles of contraband, have often been seized ; while 
not the least curious exhibit is an indiarubber baby 
capable of containing eighteen pints of untaxed 


liquor. 
a Sn 


Mr. Gromp: “I can’t my dear, what good that 
border of fur does you round the hem of your skirt.” 
Mrs. Grump: “ Why, it shows that I can afford it.” 
———fo-—_— 


Many of the ordinary cant names for alcoholic liquor 
are used both by sailors and by landsmen ; but there 
area few terms peculiar tothe sea. To “splice the 
mainbrace” is to give out an extra allowance of grog. 
“ Six-water grog” is very weak liquor, six rtions of 
water to one of spirit. eak or poor drink is some- 
times called “ rum-bowline.” 

Of the innumerable euphemisms for drunkenness, 

rtial or entire, a few are of nautical extraction. 

‘Half seas over” dates from the seventeenth century, 
and may be traced to the reeling of a vessel in a stormy 
sea. “Three sheets in the wind” and “a sheet in the 
wind’s eye” are two more expressions strongly sug- 
estive of the unsteadiness caused by intoxication. At 
}reenwich Hospital the cant term for drunkenness is 
“ yellow fever,” use the inmates, when punished for 
over indulgence in strong liquor, have to wear & parti- 
coloured coat in which yellow is predominant. 

“ Bulling the barrel” is an expression well known to 
sailors, whilst to “suck the monkey” is a phrase ex- 
ae in “ Peter Simple” as used pea sailors for 

rinking rum out of cocoanuts, the milk having been 
poured out and the liquor substituted. It is now ap- 
plied to the act of drinking on the sly from a cask by 
inserting a straw through a gimlet-hole, and to drink- 
ing generally. To “tap the admiral” is a varient of 
this phrase. 

“Lubber’s hole” is a sea term for any shirking of 
duty, from the name given to the opening in the main- 
top, used in preference to the shrouds by boys and 
timid climbers. A sailor who rose from the ranks was 
formerly said to have “crept through the hawse-hol ae 
which, properly speaking, are the holes in the ship's 
bows through which the cables pass. Marryat, in the 
“ King’s Own,” says: “ The kind and considerate cap- 
tain was aware that a lad who omy in at the hawse- 
holes—that is, is promoted from before the mast—was 
not likely to be favourably received in the midship- 


men’s mess.” 
a 
A SMUGGLER’S MUSEUM. 


At Scotland Yard there is an almost unknown 
museum full of the significant and sometimes gunna 
objeets which have aided in the commission of great 
crimes. Probably the police of most great capitals 
have their similar collections. At the London Custom- 
house there isa room in which is kept a selection of 
the most curious aids to smuggling—hollow cheeses, 
boxes with false bottoms, and the like—which have 
been seized in the possession of persons of undoubted 
aa age! but of shaky honesty. : 

n Paris there is a similar but more interesting 
museum, since the existence of the octrot dues, 
which are levied upon a eee variety of articles 
as they come into the city, induces a ood many people, 
who in other regards are probably honest enough, to 
endeavour to defraud the revenue. Here are kept 
some scores of the most clever devices of professional 
or amateur smugglers, which have, from time to time, 
been seized at the barriers of the city or at the Custom- 
houses throughout the country. 

What appears at a casual glance to be a block of 
Carrara marble is really a painted sheet-iron box. It 
arrived at the frontier in a train from Italy, along 
with five similar ones. A curious depression upon one 
of the blocks aroused the suspicions of a Custom’s 
officer, and upon examination the trick was discovered. 
The boxes were filled with ballast to make them heavy, 
ste at the bottom of each lay £1,000 worth of Venetian 

ace. 

A lot of innocent-looking logs of firewood, such as 
are burned in Paris were found to be hollow metal 


At acharity fair in Berlin the Empress of Germany 
has been selling sausages at $3 apiece and sponge-cake 
at 10s. a slice. Any man who will mix sponge-cake 
and sausage ought not to haggle about the price. 

———— 

Tae tomato may be grilled, as well as a Christian 
saint, and the fact seems to jead to some confusion. 
Example :— . 

Teacher (at a night school in the East-end of 
London): “Can any of you boys tell me what a 
martyr is?” 

Street Arab (after a long pause): “ Please, sir, it’s 
a red shiny thing as yer buys on a Saturday night.” 

— 


“ Awetta Sassarras,” said Marcellus Roddy, with 
an accent of pain in his rich voice, “do e realise 
the anguish you have caused me by your re usal of my 
heart and hand? No, you are cold and passionless. 
You realise nothing.” . 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Roddy,” said Amelia, 
haughtily. “Do you remember the ring you gave 
me? And the opera-glasses? And the bracelets? And 
the gold thimble?” 

“fdo remember them,” moaned the wretched young 


an. 

mi Well,” said Amelia, “I have realised them all. I 
ive you the pawn tickets and this bundle of letters. 
‘arewell for ever, Mr. Roddy !” 

——— 


Ir is related of M. Lachaud, the most famous of 
French criminal lawyers of the present century, that 
in pleading a certain case, he perceived that one of 
the jurors seemed to be hostile to him and his argu- 
ment. Inthe faces of all the other men in the box he 
saw, with his practised cye, signs that his oratory or 
his shrewdness was having its effect ; but this man, in 
spite of all he could do, remained frowning, suspicious 
obdurate. M. Lachaud kept on with his work, an 
presently saw that his oppor had come. It was 
a hot day, and a ray of sunlight had penetrated a 
crevice in the curtain and was shining upon the to of 
the head of this juryman, who was quite bald. The 
lawyer paused in his argument, and addressed himself 
directly to the Court. : 

“Tf your Lordship would please,” he said, “to order 
that the curtain in yonder window be lowered a trifle ; 
Lam sure that the sixth juryman would apprete it.” 

This sign of watchful attention won the obstinate 
juryman’s heart and M. Lachaud’s case. 
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the word ‘‘engaged.” Begin g coupons at once, and do 
not be afraid that by sending early you run any chanof of thei 
being mislaid. The grees pee will be taken to 
vent thie, and early receipt will enable us to check the num! 
and make inquiries as the competition proceeds, instead of de- 
laying matters while we do so at its close. 

‘o members of the etaff, nor any of their relatives or inti- 
mate friends, may com| f 

The Editor reserves the right to arrange any dispute that 
may arise, and his decision must be final. 

t the beginning of next year we shall hold a similar com- 
snoceeding year. 
six times. 


COUPON. 


ir 
ren 


petition, and another will take place eve’ 
The coupon below has already ap 


ENGAGED COUPLE 
March 21st, 1891. 


Have bought a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY of 
above date at 


2 ek a 


Tar 4 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Wark mrbote 
Marcy 31, 1801. 


OUR READER’S LETTER BOX: 


LEAVE OUT THE HONEYMOON. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dean Mr. Eprron,—I have only just read the 
prensa ater from ConvINcED on this subject, and 
I should like to say a word or two from a lady’s point 
of view. It may be economical to leave out the honey- 
moon, bat it does not seem to mé to be the right way of 

ing married life. People shouldn’t want to be 
economical on their honeymoon ; it is just the time 
when they ought to see how much enjoyment they 
can get into a given time. 

The thought of always looking into one’s pocket, and 
saying, “Can we afford this!” or, “ Now, if we don’t 
go for this drive, we can buy a brand new table,” is 
fatal to pure and unalloyed holiday-making. 

Then, again, the idea of going direct to one’s home 
is quite too dreadful to think of. Why, it would hardly 
be worth while getting married at all, if one had to 
drive straight from the church to the little mansion in 
the suburbs. The very act of wishing friends good- 


bye, and Seal eet and F pores them with rice and 
old shoes would be lost, if we knew we were getting. 


rid of them only for the day. 

Besides, the honeymoon carries two or three advan- 
tages in one. Your correspondent forgets that the 
Hemeymince is usually the holiday of a life. It has 
an adyantage in removing the little shynesses common 
to a couples, at the same time giving them 
that solidity and oneness so essential before settling 
down to married life in sober earnest.— Yours sincerely, 

Bergen. EvizaBeTu F. Browne, 


— je 


A DISTINCTIVE DRESS FOR DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sim.—I fail to see where the point comes in 
of your reply to your correspondent CU. B.’s remarks. 
You say that a eae orm of headgear worn 
by medical men would, by prreleroing their identity, 
be the cause of saving many lives. You further go on 
to make what I think is a very foolish statement— 
that it is usually useless attempting to find a doctor 
at his house, thereby implying that it would be far 
easier to seek him in the streets. at 

In the first place, the idea of wearing any distin- 

ishing livery is ojectionable to any gentleman ; and 
secondly, there would be no better chance of securing 
the services of a medical man in case of street acci- 
dents than there is now, for the simple reason that a 
medical man will always attend a case if he is passing, 
and there are not so many doctors in the world that at 
every accident you have only to look round and beckon 
one to your side. 

You say a doctor's carriage should bear some mark 
indica to whom it belongs. Of course there is no 
reason why a doctor should not advertise his name and 
address, and he might also add something like the 


following :— 
Patent Pills, 2d. a:box. 
Medicines on Draught. 
Teeth Extracted in any Quantity. 
Artificial Limbs on Sale or Hire. 
Enqume WITHIN. 


—— 


I am thinking of setting up a travelling surgery 
eyelt one day. I will write and tell you all about it 
when it comes off.—Yours véry traly, are 


St. Thomas’. Mepica, STupEnT. 
——_—»fo—__—_ 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sm,—Your correspondent C. B., who asks 
why doctors do not wear some distinctive style of dress 
is evidently not a medical man himself. To my mind 
the idea is ridiculous, and perfectly unnecessary, if not 
positively degrading, to a professional man. 

I would not eeauble to reply to such a query were it 
not for the fact that I have heard a similar question 
before—and made, too, by a lady. I can understand 
the fair ones—your correspondent is als of this 
sex—desiring to know the status of aman by his dress, 
because it must be of great advantage to them to know 
exactly what company they are in. ; 

Clergymen, of course, are always favourites of the 
ladies ; they can scent them afar off, and are always 
at liberty to appeal to them as spiritual directors. I 
suppose scinethins of the same kind would occur if we 
wore a distinctive garb. Young ladies, knowing the 
profession, would take convenient opportunities of 
flying into our arms and fainting there whenever they 
wanted an introduction. Handsome young men and 
bachelors (like myself) would be always at the mercy 
of designing maidens. 

The fainting over, one would be obliged to see the 
lady to her door, and to call next. day on a strictly 

fessional visit, of course. This, I admit, is good for 
Desires; but, unless a man was a veritable woman- 


hater, he would very soon succumb to the swect 


blandishments of his fair clients. 
But, joking apart, I think the suggestion is an absurd 
and impracticable one. Yours truly, 


Croxteth. 


M.B., L.S.A. (Lond.) 


SHOULD PARENTS INTERFERE WITH THEIR 
CHILDREN’S MARBIAGES ? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deak Sm,—I read with great interest your perti- 
nent remarks concerning tbe interference of parents 
with the choice of their children in regard to marriage. 
As parent myself, I very heartily endorse your senti- 
ments as to the right of a parent to pee tee pees 
he or she thinks it best for the children’s we ; 

Young people are very apt to think that any advice 
on the part of their elders 1s an unwarrantable intru- 
sion on their liberty and an impertinence. “Love is 
blind,” and young people are apt to fall “ desperately ” 
in love in the most inexplicable fashion. They do not 
consider that any interference on our part is in their 
interest ; that from their youth up we have planned 
and devised and scraped for their advancement simply 
and solely. ¥ 

They say that we do not sympathise with their 
feelings, that we look at things from a different stand- 
point, and with old fashioned prejudices ; they do not 
consider that we, too, at one time were young an 
foolish, and now are glad that we accepted the advice 
and warning of our elders. 

I may mention a case in which one of my own 
daughters nearly brought disgrace upon our family by 
her persistent ag: ee of my advice. She was 
engaged to a young fellow, handsome, dashing, with 
plenty of money and a | ares wea “horsey ” 
characteristics. I never ca’ for the fellow, nor did 
my husband. I mistrusted him from the very first. 

owever, no prayers or entreaties on our part could 
induce our daughter to think lightly of his attention 
or anything but well of his character and nature. 
believe she was extremely fond of him ; I do not think 
he really cared for her at all. 

I was greatly alarmed at the way things were going 
on, and trembled for the possible consequences. Ai 
came to me in a way, however, that I certainly did 
not expect. Our gay young man suddenly disap- 
sig and the first tidings we gained of him was that 

e had been taken up for perpetrating a long series of 
embezzlements. He is now doing his term, and I think 
his untimely fate has had a beneticial effect on my 
children. 

I do not mean to say that parents may not be wrong 
sometimes in their efforts to break off engagements. 
But they are certainly in a good position to judge of 
the right sort of men and women their children should 
marry, and confidences in this way are seldom mis- 
placed.—Sincerely yours, 

Sidcup, Kent. 


——t = 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

My Dear §m,—If I may be so bold as to make a 
few remarks on the above subject, I should like to say 
that the answer should decidedly be in the negative. 
Parents should not interfere with their children’s 
marriages, or with any choice they may make of 
partners for life, unless under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

If a man or woman is over age they are surely in 
the best position to judge of their friends. I do not 
wish, for one moment, to question the right of parents 
to interfere, or to offer advice to their of lave, and in 
some cases it may be necessary ; but I do emphatically 
object to that interference which arises simply for 
the sake of exercising parental authority. 

The fact generally is that, no sooner does a young 
man or woman venture to suggest to the home people 
that he or she will probably soon become engaged, 
than there goes up a wail of distress. And if it be 
an only son or daughter, the prospective partner 
generally gets a pretty hot time of it. 

The first time he or she comes to the house, if 
indeed they are ever permitted to come at all, they 
are received with snubs and coolness, Every little 
fault is magnified into a crime, and man 
faults that have never existed, are ranuteitaned. 
It is not so much the objection to either party as it 
is the feeling which parents have of a loss to their 

ome. 

Parents are apt to forget that they themselves 
were once young, and did not suffer any interference 
with their rightful liberties. 

It is far best, I think, to leave the young couples 
alone. They know how they suit each other, and 
they do not generally go so far as to get married 
if there is any serious fault patent to either party. 
Should this be known to the parents they should, of 
course, make it known to their children, but I do not 
think they should otherwise do anything but keep 
silence as to their children’s love affairs. Afterall, there 
are very few couples who are ever parted by the 
advice of their parents. The result attained is more 
often a directly opposite one.—Yours faithfully, 


A Bapcerep BENEDICT. 


A Morse or Srx. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


For all letters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a column, or about Gd.a line. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must please 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with opinions 
advanced on this page. They are those of the writers 
of the letters ; we merely exercise supervision over the general 
nature of the nce. 


- ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Mr. Goonatt, R.A., has a studio fixed some 400 feet 
above Loch Lomond. 

Tue present Lord Mayor is the only holder of that 
office i has never been known to smoke. 

OF nineteen generals on the active list of the British 
Army, two hold the Victoria Cross, viz.: Sir H. 
Prendergast and Sir F. 8. Roberts. 

Ruopa Brovucaron lives at Oxford, where she took 
up nee abode ten years ago. all, she has written 
about thirty books, but she has allowed only half of 
them to be published. 


Mr. Frank Locxwoop, Q.C., M.P., who is the best 
caricaturist in the House of Common, rides any along 
the Thames Embankment to his office in the Temple 
from his residence in Belgravia. 


Lier Curmamt has if ae ia and 5 qe. 
raphies, ides contributi ely to periodica 
(erature: Miss Braddon tase iven us 55 novels, Miss 
Yonge 53, Ouida 33, William Black 28, Walter Besant 
26, and Rider Haggard 14. 


Amonc the most fastidious nomes of our time 
is M. Carnot, the President of the French Republic. 
He possesses in Louis Tabenar, his chef, a treasure of 
rare value. Tabenar has four regular assistants and 
twenty-five occasional helpers. 


Tug Dowager Duchess of Montrose is very proud of 
the delicate whiteness and beautiful shape of her 


yhand. Some years ago she had it chiselled in marble, 


and even now she receives: periodical visits from one 
of her own sex, whose particular talent lies in 
trimming finger nails. 


Mrs. Wiau1am Mo wife of the London artist, 
poet, and Socialist, is said to be the most beautiful 
woman in England. She is described as having 
“features that are perfect in their regularity, a com- 
plexion that baffles description, and eyes deep, soulful, 
and actively sympathetic. 


Waen Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, would-be M.P., 
was contesting a Scotch constituency at the last 
election, he was on one occasion travelling in the 
division (in a third class carriage, by the bye, in 
order to show his democratic sympathies), and was 
asked by a fellow-passenger whether it was correct 
that he was standing for the borough. He replied in 
the affirmative, when a Conservative “canny Scot” 
sitting opposite exclaimed, “ Ah, weel, ye may stan’, 
but ’a doot ye’ll never sit.” 


Mr. Warton, who sat in the Parliament of 1880-1885, 
and who earned the title of “ Champion Blocker,” has 
returned to London from Western Australia, whence 
he was shipped by the Tory party as Attorney-General 
this being the on y effectual means at their comman 
of stemming his blocking propensities. At the time he 
represen Bridport a certain M.P., known for his 
superb “ up,” suffered the misfortune of igen 
upon and telescoping a magnificent “Lincoln an 
Bennett” tile. His pitiable expression at this mishap 
occasioned the commiseration and laughter of fellow- 
M.P’s. Said a witty one, “Send it over to Warton ; 
he'll bloek it !” 


Sm Epwarp Braprorp, Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, has but onearm. The other was 
lost in an Indian jungle. In 1865, Sir Edward was 
tiger shooting near Mhow. One morning he heard of 
a tiger, for which, of course, he determined to try. 
He got on to a branch of the low tree that he 
might command a clearer and better view of the 
tiger as it approached driven on by the beaters. 
Presently he saw it coming slowly towards his tree. 
He fired at the beast and wounded it. The tiger 
charged forward, and, seeing him in the tree, jum 
after him, going at him along the branch. Bradford 
kept quiet and cool, waiting to let the brute come u 
to the very end of his second barrel, But a small 
twig had caught between the hammer and the nipple ; so 
that when the decisive moment came, and he pulled 
the trigger, there was a miss-fire. In a moment he 
dro down, but the wounded beast wassoon upon him. 
As Bradford fell with the tiger on him, he put up his 
arm to protect his head, and the brute, getting his arm 
in its mouth, literally chawed and crunched it to 
pieces. A friend who was with him ran to the rescue, 
at first not daring to fire lest he might hit his comrade. 
He es got round, and, making certain of his 
shot, killed the Baer in the act of worrying Bradford's 
arm. Nusserabad, the nearest town, was at least forty 
miles off. Thither a man was at once sent gallopin 
for medical assistance ; and a litter was improvised, 
on which Bradford was carried towards the town. 
When nearly half-way there, they met the doctor in 
the middle of the jungle. He said that the arm must 
then and there be amputated at the shoulder, which 
was accordingly done. In the hot season, and under 
all the terrible trying circumstances of having to ba 
operated on out in the open jungle and then carried 
so many miles, it is little short of a miracle that 
Bradford survived. In spite of his loss Sir Edward 
is geal fine game shot, and plays a good game of 


Waax mine. 
Mankon 21, 1691. 


variety of ma to. which’ Mr. Labouchere, as & 
shareholder in the Royal Aquarium Company, took 
grave exception. As Mr. Voules said to me, “there 


ere an adjective which we did not call 


The case was a good one, and plain Mr. Russell, as 
he was then, came out ay. strong. He had been 
practically unknown before, bat his condact of this 
case proagtt him prominently before the public, and 
he did not fail to make good ase of his opportunity. 

The libel action par excellence, however, was one 
brought by Mr. Edward Lawson, proprietor of THE 
Darty TeLecRaPH. The trial was rendered remark- 
able by the fact that no solicitors or counsel re ted 
Trurs. Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Voules conducted 
the case in person, made their own addresses to judge 
and jury, cross-examined witnesses, and succeeded 
in presenting matters ina light sufficiently favourable to 
themselves to cause a disagreement of the jury, with 
the result that the case was dismissed. 


POPULAR PAPERS.—NO. XI. 


-TRUTH-: 


which was 


Building in Carteret Street. 
had an office in eer Street, because, in view of libel 


a 
actions, we thought that we should like to come before 


und, 
Anne’s Gate and 
to the conclusion that it was all nonsense to 
ing down to the City, and so put up this place close at 


hand.” Were it not that TrurH and Tue DalLy TELEGRAPH 
TRUTH as most people know, established by Mr. | are now on the friendliest of terms it would be indis- 
Labouchere, M.P., who left the staff of Tae WoRLD to | creet to draw attention to the fact that Mr. Labou- 


chere js still out on the bail on which he was released 
when this action was brought. Mr. Voules was his 
bail when the case was dism and remains 80 
for the action was never resum: after the jury 


8 his own paper. Mr. Edmund Yates told him 
one day how difficult he found it to get his financial 
article done aay A In the course of the conversa- 
tion that followed Mr. Labouchere sketched out his 


idea of the way in which this kind of matter should be as to the rights and wrongs of it. 

written, and Mr. Yates thought so well of the lines laid e form and appearance of TRurH have never 
down by the senior Member for Northampton that he sncergcn any change. The only alteration has been 
asked him if he minded them out in THE | towards ent. For whereas the earlier num- 


bers consi of but from forty-eight to sixty-four 
columns, the minimum now is ninety-six, and this often 
eapende to as many as 120. : 

e@ independent position which the paper has 
always occupied is shown by the little fact that in the 
first two or three numbers there were no advertise- 
ments at all on the cover page at the back of the ae 
lady who stands holding up a light to the world. It 
was not found possible to get for this position the price 
asked, so the space was simply left blank. Needless to 
say it did not remain so long when once the success of 


the r was assured. 
The st 


carryin 

Worip. Thusit came about that West End Usurers” 
and other articles; which attracted great attention, 
ap in Mr. Yates’ paper. . 
fore long Mr. Labouchere decided to start on his 
own account. He wrote to Mr. Voules, who had 
shortly before left Tuz Ecuo, after having conducted 
it from the day it was by Messrs. Cassell in 
1868 to the time when it into the hands of Mr. 
Passmore Edwards in June, 1875. As the result of 
this letter, and the meetings which followed it, TRvTH 

was first published in January, 1876. 
“Why did we call the paper TruTH?” said Mr. 


Voules. “ Wel you see, we knew perfectly well that strongest feature of a eg the one that no 
every one would jeer at us, so we thought that we would | doubt has had most todo with the popularity of the 
make things as pleasant as possible for them by select- per, is the showing up of abuses. So soon as 
ing a name in which the weakest intellect could not UTH is sati that a wrong is being committed, 


fail to find a source of inspiration if’ satirically in- 
Sane haps, the onl hich bh 

uTH is, perhaps, the only paper which has re- 
quired no capital. ample sum was placed to the 
credit of the new venture, when the start was meade, 
but the paper paid from the te | first, and the capita! 
was never drawn upon. Ag story is told regard- 
ee early days of the paper. 

fter the la of six months, Mr. Voules placed 
their first ance sheet before Mr. Labouchere, 
the latter, after a rapid scrutiny of the document, 
looked up with, “This won't do, Voules. I’ve made 
out too many balance sheets to be able to swallow this 
sort of thing.” 

“Tt’s all right, my dear fellow,” was the reply. “ My 
figures are straightforward enough, whatever yours 
ey have been.” And so they were. 

r. Voules told me that, when Mr. Labouchere and 
rfectly alive to the fact that 


whether it takes the form of swindling, oppresas, or 
black-mail, the offender is “gone for” with a vigour 
and directness which are pretty sure to lead to some 
result. Plain speaking is the order of the day, and if 
the individual thinks himself mali 

whatever steps seem to him best adap 
his fair fame. 

“ How many duchesses have you on your staff, Mr. 
ee Iasked. “You know ae bes 

alf the peerage is on your pay roll, ani that 
deficiencies of income arising from the agricultural de- 
pression are met by supplying on dits to your 
columns.” 

“We never trust duchesses,” was the reply. “Not 
that we refuse information from high quarters ; we 
take anything really good that comes to us, but we 
are very careful to verify it, for experience has taught 
us that many people in high stations are not above 
drawing the lon wif they think that anything is 


he can take 
to reinstate 


he started, ney were 


many people thought their paper was going to distin- | to be made out of so doing.” ; 
guish iteelf by vulgarity, or ey snr, ae They An elaborate system is pursued in TrutH office for 
therefore procured a picture of a bewitchi keeping secret the names of contributors. These are 


known to no one except the editor and the business 
manager, who makes out the cheques, They are all 
entered up in the books under the common name of 
Walker. Mr. Voules called for his day-book and showed 
me the entries for the next number. 
was filled with Walkers, to whom various distinguia 6 
Christian names had been given; but whether 
“Cicero Walker ” veiled the identity of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or a Fleet Street penny-a-liner ; and 
“Sadler Walker” (a new contributor, named after the 
man arrested on suspicion of paving committed the 
last Whitechapel murder), stood for Mr. Gladstone, or 
the Duke of Portland’s valet, was a mystery which my 
inquiries failed to clear up. 

“Why don’t you give an annual dinner to your con- 
tributors, Mr. Voules?” I said, hoping that de astute 
editor of TRUTH would let drop some name upon 
which I could pounce. ‘Other gies of your sort do, 
you know. Let’s see, you wou d have —,” but Mr. 
Voules smiled the smile of the Sphinx and said, “ If 
ever we did, there would be such a rumpus in high 
places as has never been known. When props of the 
Church and pillars of the Conservative party were 
oo pm at our festive board, nothing in the world 
would keep their names dark.” 

The “Queer Stories” which appear weekly in 
TRUTH are a very popular feature. Nine-tenths of 
them originate in the editorial room in Carteret 
Street. ‘The plots are given to contributors who work 
them up. Originally these stories were all written by 
the late Mr. Grenville Murray. He lived in Paris, 
and’ Mr. Voules used to go over once or twice a year 
to discuss subjects with him and decide upon the 
manner in which they should be treated. 

Stories are pigeon-holed relating to almost any 
event that is likely to happen. if for example, a 

oisoning case that made the country ring came to 
ight next week, the editor of TruTH could, if he 
thought fit, publish in his next edition a story tw7""% 


ely innocent 
young lady about seventeen years of age, ani installed 
er on the editorial table. any pemgreph cropped 
up about which there was the me test doubt one or 
other of them read it aloud to the damsel, and provided 
no blush mantled her cheek, they knew that it was all 
right, and in it went. The Good Genius of the paper, 
as they called her, after a long and honourable career 
at TRUTH office, retired on a goa which took the 
form of a gold frame, and now dreams away 4 
‘ul existence far from the bustle of journalism. 
Of all the libel suits in which TruTH has been in- 
volved, only a couple have gone against the paper. One 
of these turned upon no less absorbing a point than 
the position of a pump at Lincoln, and damages 
were obtained against the paper to the tune of £100. 
The other was one in which a vessel that was lost under 
rather unusual circumstances was called “a floating 
grog-shop,” as it seemed from evidence adduced at the 
inquiry that rather an inordinate amount of liquor 
bad been on board. The damages this time ran into 


£600. 

On the other hand, if all the costs which have been 
given in favour of the paper could be obtained, they 
would amount to something like £17,000, The principal 
defaulter in this respect was the late ‘Mr. Irving Bishop, 
whose thought-reading performances were impolitely 
denomin “humbug” in the columns of TRUTH. 
He brought an action, in which he not only failed to 
vindicate his fair fame, but became the nominal loser 
of £6,000. 

Another injured innocent who turned out a heavy de- 
faulter, was an attaché to the Turkish Embassy, 
Lambri by name. He was accused of cheating at 
cards, and did not succeed in disproving the assertion. 

Trutn’s first libel case brought fame not only to the 
papers but to a man who is now one of the great legal 

ights of the day—Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. The 
action was brought by one Robertson, who promoted 
the Royal Aquarium, and who was mixed up in & 
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worth mentioning. It was the only one in the 
session during which it became law blocked. 
Mr. Warton, in those pat Pog it his duty 
to see that every Bill which was not b ty ogg 
one else had this pleasing little attention paid it by 
himself. The measure which was to 

TruTH and other wire-stitched were to 


through the post at newspaper 
fro my his lutahes by an expedient as simple as it was 
cien’ 
Mr. Warton was known to delight in good 
so he was inveigled to TRUTH one 
or another, and there had a large stock of these, war- 
im 


ranted parted 
that he would let the Bill go its way unimpeded. 
The thin-paper edition of 


nderfaully | 3 i ther 
poi touch it in this respect. shane Gli iscearantanan 


is also unequalled in ite way, its sale ranning into 
sixty or seven 

The whole of the matter for the Christmas Number is 
done in the office. It is first sketched out in prose, and 
is then turned into the “Teno verse im which it 
makes its appearance. The matrations, witch are 60 
striking a feature of the Christmas Num TRurTH, 
are invariably from the clever pen of Mr. F. Carru- 
thers Gould. 


This series has No. 3. Trr-Brts. 
No. 2. THE EXcHANGE AND No. 3. Tas Wan 
Cry. No.4 Tas Sran. No.5. Tas Pour 


Tue CHpisTiaN WoRLD. No. 8. CassELl's SATURDAY 
Jounnat. No.9. Tue Peorig. No. 10. Prox-Me-Ur. 


derfully. 
_— 


Te Queen of Italy employsa lady physician. When- 
ever the queen feels a little out of sorts she sends for 
her physician, and the two talk about thé latest 
fashions, This is a medicine that will cure almost any 


woman. 
——_-go——— 


“ Wrrnzss, I believe you said you were an inn- 
keeper?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you know the prisoner at the bar 1” 

“ Well, that depends. When ’e'as the money about 
im I do, but when ’e wants to put it on the I 
don't.” 

———»fo—_—__ 

Tne value of literature entirely depends. Ifa book 
has a calf-skin cover it is valuable as arazor-strop. If 
it is thick it comes in first-rate to put under the corner 
of a chest of drawers which has lost a leg. If it hasa 
clasp on that will keep it closed, it cannot be eclipsed as 
a missile to hurl at a dog. If it has a large cover like a 
geography, it is as good as a piece of tin to nail over a 
broken pane of glass. If it longs to somebody else 
it is a convenient article to hold up a window. 


—_jfo—_— 


LANCASHIRE some years back delighted itself with a 
tale of how the lately-retired chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway, ing through a station 
designated in “ Bradshaw” as “ Tyldesley Banks,” was 
shocked to hear a porter calling out “ Tidsley. Bunks,” 
in the broadest vernacular of the district. Summoning 
the man to the door of the sarrings; he promptly gave 
him a lesson in pronunciation, and, on his return in the 
evening, was gratified to find his pupil calling “ Tyldes- 
ley Banks,” if with some hesitation, still with the utmost 
correctness. Just, however, as the train was in 
f om the station, a voice exclaimed, “Why, \theres 
our Sam !” and promptly a bevy of pitmen, in whose 
ears the unfamiliar sound had struck no answering 
note, tumbled pell-mell out of an adjacent third-class 
carriage. 


Sgt pee 
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THE MAN WHO DID BARNUM. cradle, slightly wearied from, as I supposed, the ener- AN i shooting small game in German 
is ae ‘ vating affect fA the oily matter in which I had been | rem hate that wasn epice of dang 
q 9 swimming. f in shooting in Africa. 

Amoxo the many stories told of the ‘eateries of the a At lant I opened my eyes. The magic charm was at “Ah” said the } “ you like mit your ' 
; Gos day 0 New York, Phineas T. went into « hair- once dispelled. The divine harmony ceased. The | Den you go out shooting mit me. De last tame I shoot 

saloon for the purpose of being shaved. Every faces were still peering at me with an expression of | mine bruder-in-law in de echtomack.” 

t was and Barnum was in a great | ©#8er curiosity, but I perceived that they belonged to ae as 
hurry. Casting is eyes round the various draped the members of our society. The pain in my neck was 
they fell upons man of seedy appearance who | great. I was now 18 entire possession of my senses. AN extreme imen of a dandy alighted from a 
that moment taken a seat. I “My foes had ag emee Aip uae gn Her wheeler, - went round to pay the driver, giving 
ry-4 : . <8 . was sti weak — w ce) eve i i act a 

* said Barnum, approaching him in his suavest 1 cn nuswsity, When I was able to peak I told eae . rg Mea pee = rack-of-bones mare 


manner, “I am anxious catch a train, I have a par- ‘ haan r I A 
ticular ment, and if you would give me up your them my expenses, A h I drew a charming | “ Yes,” said the driver, confidentially to the horse, as- 


picture of the bli felt, not one of them | the r moved away ; “ : 
tarnI a ed sac 8 ap tities pay for your shave and pictare chaant to try my experiment. hey «il oon Ser spe ys wore rote that’s the blessed hobject- 
ps onde man gave place with great alacrity, and sidered my conduct heroic, but absolutely refused to es Sees 
Barnum, having had his chin scraped, und to d the | emulate me. They said I Jooked so ghastly.” 
proprietor he would pay for the stranger, hurried ———-__ An old Scotch sexton possessed a guinea at a time 
| away. Now the seedy man was determined to make | HOW NAPOLEON WAS TRE ATED AT when such coins were rare in Highland parishes. He 
the Post of his in. so he was shaved, his hair was HELENA used to exhibit the treasure as & curiosity on Sundays 
ST. . after the service, charging a “ bawbee” for a peep. 


out and Sampoosl Ginn he had his hat ironed, bought. 
Hard times came, however, and the sexton was fo: 


a bottle of hair-wash and another of Eau-de-Cologne, : po 

a pair of brushes, half-a-dozen shirt collars and half-a. S oe mllowanos ferns his imprisonment at | to spend the cherished coin. The next Sunday appli- 
dozen shirts, two pairs of gloves, a dozen neckties, and, | °& h 3 ere igh cesta 1 i) pea atl gt & year, a cants came as usual to view it—but in vain. Sud- 
in fine, took a sample of eve thing in the shop, which, ating as the rig es eg red: 7 and | denly a bright idea struck the old man. 

as Barnum had said he would be answerable for every- sieve, SEG i ag pet i eA a The ; “ Here, lads!” he cried, “ye canna see the guinea F 
ins the stranger required, the proprietor let him Tmporor’s suite was large. Lowe sent Seay evecal ae ann see the purse that held it for a pinch o 


ve, : 
. ‘When the showman called in about a week after- members of it. But he could not, or dared not, go to a 


wards : ; the root of the evil, the monstrous charges made by ‘ 
which he po een grat Bir oi aig ated es the commissariat agents, who made fortunes by charg- A youne man having entertained a tender passion 
occurred to his mind that the man would let him in for ing from 12s. to 15s. for a skinny fowl, and 6s. a pound for a young woran felt such insurmountable ditfi- 
more than a shave and a hair-cut ; but he was too for maccaroni. The consequence was that Napoleon dence as to prevent his ever disclosing the fact 
bright « man himself not to enjoy ‘the aharpness of | always sending his plate to be sold; at one time | to the fair empress of his heart, and resolved 
ancther, though it was at his own expense, and an | 2early £500 worth of it. on an jap which would bring the business to an 
amused smile quickly took the place of the expression ‘Another quarrel was that the money was not allowed | issue. He went to clergyman, and requested that 
Sf blank amazement. Paying .the bill, Barnum asked | t come to the Emperor, but was lodged with Mr. the banns of marriage might be published according 
the Selor whether ha ince the aa Baleombe, the purveyor, in whose pretty house, The | to law. When the publication was brou ht to her 
“ or was the answer, “he comes here frequently.” Briars, Napoleon stayed while bleak, unhealthy Long- | ©4"® she was filled with astonishment, and went to 
“Next time he comes let me know hae at wood. was being altered to receive him, and whose | him to vent her resentment. He bore the sally with 


retty daughter boxed Count Las Casas’s ears when fortitude, observing that if she did not think proper 
: eri Poh ae = ee lacie os Peel Genak fe pen to steal a kiss. to have him she could go to the clergyman and ford 
Napoleon always had the plate broken up, and the | the banns. After  moment’s pause, she said : 


tie as Pee ee eed thece ee ee oreber cut out. This angered Lowe, who pointed out “Well, as it has been done, it is a pity that the 
“T am glad you availed yourself of my offer the | that. it would sell much better with the evidence of its | shilling should be thrown away.” 
cther daria @ proper manner,” observed Barnum. origin bs it. The Halal was = the ed Las pene : 
“ ‘ 1 pat 80 that even Captain Poppleton, who to in- 
lt aes I guessed you would be,” said the stranger, spect it, was obliged to send it back. Mutton was A Scotch Economist.—Illustrative of the peculiar 
© Would you have any objection to sit for your | © arged 2s. a pound, pork 1s. 3d., cabbages from a 1s. | economy of Lord Dunsinnan, of the Scotch judicial. 
photograph if I paid for it and gave you some to 2s. 6d. each, eggs 5s. to 6s. a dozen. he water was | bench, he had only one bed at Dunsinnan besides those 
ies?” execrable and very scarce, often tastin of the barrels | occupied by his servants, thus to preclude the possibility 


Not in the! » answered the other, nonchalantly. in which it was rolled up to Longwood. of being put to the expense of entertaining visitors. It so 
Then and there Pinon conducted him to a photo- ———_j=—_—_ occurred that the late oh Dempster, of Dunnichen, 
grapher, and gave the necessary directions. The A PARADISE OF A PRISON. one of the most intimate of the very few friends with 

emenicaes whom his lordship associated, paid him a visit at Dun 


sittang over, um thanked him, and said some ‘ ‘ d ; § 
‘ copies should be forwarded him as soon as they were At Concord, in Massachusetts, U.S.A. there has | Sinnan on one occasion, and, having tarried a Tittle 
2 ready. been in existence for more than seven years & prison later than usual, a violent storm arose, which induced 
i ‘A ow days afterwards all the picture shops were conducted on “the collegiate system.” This prison, Mr. Dempster to think of remaining all night. Dun- 
flooded with these cartes-de-visite, and underneath although styled “the Massachusetts Reformatory,” is | 8!0nan, unwilling to admit the inhospitable arrange- 
each in large type were printed the words: “This is | practically the state convict prison; for its inmates ments of his mansion, evaded the pro sition by every 
the man who Od Barnum.” The joke proved an include the worst class of criminals, amongst whom are | means possible, in the hope that the storm might. 
enormous success ; everybody desired to have the | many burglars, robbers, and common thieves, together abate. At last, finding there was no likelihood of this, 
likeness of one who was ‘cute enough to overreach the | With others uilty of arson, forgery, manslaughter, he sallied forth to the stable to order his friend’s coach: 
faton in less than a | and attempte murder. to the. door, as the only effectual hint to his guest ; 


\ smartest of Yankees, and the specu 2d n : : : 
week had reimbursed Phineas a hundredfold for “the Once within its walls, however, the convicts find | but Dempster's coachman was not to be so caught—he: 
i little bill” he had paid the barber. themselves in a comparative paradise. In the first positively refused to harness the horses in such a night, 
e place, the maxinum period of detention is only five especially as the roads were 80 bad and dangerous, 
i oe years, even for the most atrocious offenders. And by | preferring rather to lie in the stable, if he could get 
WHAT HANGING IS LIKE. yneans of the “graded” system of “ intermediate | 10 other accommodation, till daylight. Lord Dun- 


sentences,” legalised for special application in this sinnan, thus driven to extremities, returned to his 
ONE WHO TRIED IT gives the following account of | establishment, its inmates may, by good behaviour, | guest and made known the dilemma in which they 
/ the sensations of the ordeal :— obtain their liberty in eleven many ba instead of the | were placed. _ 
an nont stout rope had been obtained. This was five years’ maximum. Intellectua study and high- “ George,” said he, “if you stay, you will go to bed 
securely fastened to the rafters of the barn roof. I | class teaching are prominent elements in the daily at ten and rise at three ; and then f shall get the bed 
pulled the rope with my hands to make sure that it | routine. after you.” 
weuld not Wreak. Then I permitted myself to be The report for last year gives a list. of sixty-five 
blindfolded and mounted on a chair. For a moment, I | persons, chiefly clergymen and professors, who, during 
admit, I was weak enough to turn pale and tremble. | the year, delivered addresses on various subjects to the £100 INSURANCE 
J soon, however, recovered my presence of mind. prisoners. The topics selected included, amongst many 
ne m hens sone ths utes I gave ie signal. Pree thes piles : te and Protit-sharing ; FOR 
“T felt the chair drawn from under ie. ere was | Socialism, from a Christian Stan int; the Ear 
a great jerk, and [ experienced a violent pain in my Church; an Evening in the British House of cae FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 
neck, as though my scarf had all of a sudden become | mons ; Yuck and Pluck, etc. . Baars 
, too tight. Now comes the most curious part of my The regular classes for study were for political During the Winter Months we propose to 
experience. After the first feeling of torture, which I | economy, music, architectural drawing, mathematics, substitute a Fe ootball Insurance for the 
admit was decidedly severe, I lost consciousness. 1 | and other branches. There are periodical examinations Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
seemed to be transported into a new world, more | furnishing 4& basis for the apportionment of goo the summer season. This will remain in 
beautiful than anything imagined by the poets. marks which materially expedite the period of | operation until the first week in April 
“1 seemed to he swimming in a sea of oil. The | liberation. The drawing class execute freehand designs | when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
feeling was exquisitely delicious. As I swam easily | in terra-cotta, plaster, and stucco; also designs for Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
and without effort through the liquid mass 1 noticed | internal and external house decoration in wood, iron, | POUNDS to whomsoever the ne . 
afar off an island of the most gorgeous emerald green | stone, and ag te PEARSON'S WEEKLY danide oprietors of 
colour. This it was my wish to reach. I swam lazily There is a debating socicty, a scientific and literary ° ay ee to be the nexd 
and contentedly on. The sea kept every instant club, and an athletic society in the prison. There isa of. kin of any f ootball Pp layer who meets with 
; changing its hue, though it remained of the same sub- | Protestant minister and a Catholic priest, both of his death by an accident while actually 
stance Giroughont: ‘At one instant it was a mass of | whose labours are highly recommended in the report. playing football. The only condition is that 
ld, as though the sun were shining brilliantly on it. | A farm of about 100 acres is worked by the prisoners. the player in question must be the possessor 
_* The next moment it was a vivid blood-red ; but there | There are eighty-three head of cattle and 500 swine at the time of the accident of 2 co xy of the 
E , 


—————————————————————————————————— 


ae 


i was nothing terrible or disgusting in this new colour. | upon it. ere is in the establishment a printing | current number of PEARSON’S which 
§ It kept changing, in fact, to all the hues of the rain- | otfice, and, a weekly newspaper is printed and | must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
7: ) bow, yellow and red being the predominant tints. published by the prisoners. line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 


“{ got nearer and nearer tothe isle. As lap roached | But, notwithstanding all the various studies and J 

it there sprung out suddenly from the ground a num- Bom encouraged by the authorities, it is sipitiol puny ince ie noon oe pe Raithanies 

ber of geople strangely ener ; eine fone: that most of the ee hate honest labour. The iss ier oN aes leg hae’ 
to be known to me. at last reached the land. ison is a very costly one to the State. oe dea 

ee t ie y costly one tothe State, Last year the | ane occurred within twenty-four hours of 


A magniticent chorus of voices, human and those of | expenses were £33,000, including £14,000 for salaries 


birds, burst‘forth. I closed my eyes in ecstasy. I| an es. The latter is an enormous proportion the accident. 
Goated calmly on the shore, and lay m « child in its a deri circumstances. Signed. 
{ 
\ \ 
0 rrr +4 


| —_——_ 7 , 
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FACTS. 


As many as 4,061 muscles have been i 
body of ee a Reseatest-in the 


There are more public holidays in Honolulu than in 
any other city in the world. 


Pitot American Tndign is not a “vanishing race ;” 
ere is very nearly as large a lati f 
Indians in the United. States ‘aduy a fh the time 
of Columbus. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous fruit production in 
America, and in spite of the tariff discouragements, 
the United States actually import from Europe seven 
hundred millions of oranges a year. 


THE cost of warships per ton is stated to be for 
Britain, £30 68.; France, £46 9s.; Russia, £87 5s. 
The price per in horse-power is—Britain, 
£30 4s. ; France, £56 ; and the United States, £67 10s. 


THE estimate of the world’s population in 1890 is as 
follows :—Europe, 380,200,000; Asia, 850,000,000 ; 
Africa, 127,000,000; Australasia, 4,730,000 ; North 
America, 89,250; South America, 36,420,000. ‘Total, 
1,487,600,000. 

A Lanp or Ducxs.—There are more ducks in the 
Chinese Empire than in all the world outside it. 
They are kept by the Celestials on every farm, on 
the private roads, on the public roads, in the streets 
of cities, and on all the lakes, ponds, rivers, streams, 
and brooks in the country. Every Chinese boat also 
contains a batch of them. There are innumerable 
hatching establishments all through the empire, many 
of which are said to turn out about 50,000 young ducks 
every year. Salted and smoked duck, and ducks’ eggs, 
constitute two of the most common ard important 
articles of diet in China. 


MexicaN Meats.—There is little or no variation in 
a Mexican meal, one dinner being an exact counter- 

art of all others. The first course is a garlicy broth 
in small teacups, with a corn gridJe cake ; then comes 
either rice, vermicelli, or macaroni, fried in fat, with 
much garlic and slices of green peppers; the third 
course, and the main dish of the meal, is always boiled 
beef or mutton, with cabbage, corn, onions, small 
apples, and numerous roots, herbs, and bulbs, all boiled 
together in one great pot, and making a mixture which 
inclines foreigners to regard the Mexican “ inner man ” 
as copper-lined and double-plated. 


ARTIFICIAL SKULL-8SHAPING. — Astonishing success 
has attended the efforts of Dr. Lannelongue, an 
eminent specialist of Paris, to give intelligence to a 
little idiot girl. Though fovr years old, the child 
could neither walk nor stand, and never smiled nor 
took notice of anything. The doctor concluded that 
the abnormal narrowness of the head obstructed the 
brain, and Beooriing|y he made an incision in the 
centre of the skull, and cut out a piece of bone from 
the left side of it. The result was marvellous. 
Within less than a month the child could walk and 
she is now quite prighe paging smiling, and taking 
notice of everything round her. wm 


A Lanp or Hats.—Corea_ is the land of hats. 
There are indoor hats and outdoor hats, military hats, 
wedding hats, and a variety of ceremonial hats, few 
of whieh are worn for other than ornamental purposes. 
The ordinary outdoor hat has a low conical crown and 
a brim a foot and a half broad. It is made of a kind 
of stiff gossamer, of silk or horsehair, dexterously 
worked in yith finely-split bamboos. Another extra- 
ordinary form of he rar is the mourning hat, an 
immense structure of plaited straw resembling an in- 
verted bowl some two or three feet in diameter, and 
effectually concealing the wearers from view. The 
mourner has an ill time of it in Corea ; he must during 
those three years clothe himself in rags, avoid society, 
and as nearly as possible walk about among his fellow 
men as one civilly dead. 


Tux Mipcet SHEEP.—The very smallest of all sheep 
isthe tiny Breton variety. It is too small to be pro- 
fitable to raise, for, of course, it cannot bear much 
wool, and, as for eating, why, a hungry man could eat 
almost a whole one at a meal. It is so small when 
full-grown that it can bide behind a good-sized bucket. 
But, if not a profitable sheep, it is a dear little 

Yeature for a pet, for it is very pie and loving, 
‘ud, because it is so small, is not such a nuisance about 
the house as was the celebrated lamb which belonged 
toa little girl named Mary. It would need to bea 
very ieee Littles girl—a giant girl, indeed—who could 
take an ordinary sheep in her lap and cuddle it there ; 
but any little girl could find room in her lap for a 
Breton sheep, quite as easily as for one of those very 
ugly little dogs, called by the ugly name of pug. One 
of this little creature's peculiarities is its extreme 
sympathy with the feelings of its human friends, when 
it has been brought up as a pet in the house, and has 
learned to distinguish between happiness and unhappi- 
ness. If any person whom it likes is very much 

leased about anything, and shows it by laughing, the 
Fittle sheep will frisk about with every sign of joy ; 


but, if, on the contrary, the person sheds tears, the 
sympathetic friend will evince its sorrow in an equally 
able way. 
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In England there are 70,000 girls engaged in public- 
houses and drinking bars. o- r 

In London one woman in every twenty is a pauper, 
one in every thirteén is illiterate, and one in every 
sixty isa gin drinker. | 


THERE are twenty-six monarchies and twenty-five 
republics in the civilised world to-day ; sixteen re- 
publics are in South America. 


In the United States three-fourths of the nation’s 

illiteracy is in the South ; forty per cent. of the popu- 

lation in the South cannot read; of the 2,000,000 

iterate voters in the country, 1,600,000 are in the 
uu 


Srvce sunflowers have been extensively cultivated 
near some swamps not far from Washington, malarial 
fever in that vicinity has greatly decreased. Similar 
results have been observed in Holland, at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and in other places. 

Tr is interesting to recall the travelling in jitos 
behind which monarchs hide their names. The Giteen 
travels under the name of the Countess Balmoral ; the 
Empress Eugenie as Countess of Pierrefonds ; Prince 
a as Count de Moncalieri; the Prince of 
Wales as Earl of Chester ; the King of Naples as Duke 
de Castro ; the Queen of Spain as Countess of Toledo ; 
and the Empress of Austria as Countess Hohenembs. 


A Goop Dicestion.—It would be difficult to imagine 
more extraordinary digestive powers than those of 
the hyena. A keeper at the Zoological Gardens once 
threw, it is said, six of the shank-bones of the sheep to 
a hyena, and the animal, instead pf crushing them, 
tossed up his head and swallowed them whole, one 
after the other. The man’s comment on the per orm- 
ance he had witnessed was sufficiently forcible. “I 
can’t think how he could turn round with all those 
things in his inside.” But the beast appeared to suffer 


no inconvenience. 


A Cuancs or Sceng.—In one of the rooms of Dunge- 


ness Lighthouse there is an inscription setting forth 
that it was erected in the year 1792 on a 8) 


t distant 
from the sea by 100 yards, in substitution for an older 
lighthouse, that at this date stood 540 yards further 
ign When this older lighthouse was built it was 
on the margin of the sea. The existing structure, 


whose centenary will be celebrated next year but one, 


was, as the inscription sets forth, built 100 yards 
from the water's edge. It is now fully 500 yards dis- 
tant, and the sea is ever receding. 


In THE JAPANESE Mint.—There are about 300 hands 
employed at the mint of Yeddo, Japan. When the 
men enter in the morning they are made to divest 
themselves of their own clothes, and put on others 
belonging to the mint. At the end of a day’s work a 
gong sounds, when the somewhat curious spectacle is 
presented of 300 inen springing from the ground on 
which they have been seated, throwing off their clothes, 
and rushing, a naked throng, to one end of the yard. 
Here they pass through the following ordeal in order 
to prove that they have no silver on them. Their 
ate hair is pulled down and examined, they wash 
their hands and hold them up to view, they drink 
water and then hallo, and, lastly, they run to the other 
end of the yard, clearing two or three hurdles on the 
way, after which performance they are allowed to go 
to their lodgings. 

A SHarK as a Witness.—In the United Service 
Museum, Whitehall, are exhibited the jaws of a 
shark, wide open, and enclosing a tin box. The 
history of this strange exhibit is us follows :—A ship. 
on her way to the West Indies, fell in with and chased 
a suspicious-looking craft, which had all the appearance 
of aslaver. During the pursuit the latter threw some- 
thing overboard. She was subsequently captured and 
taken into Port Royal to be tried as a slaver. In the 
absence of the ship's papers and other proofs, the 
slaver was not only in a fair way to escape condem- 
nation, but her captain was anticipating the recovery 
of pecuniary damages against his captor for illegal 
detention. While the subject was under discussion, 
a vessel came into port, which had followed 5 oa in 
the track of the chase above described. She had 
caught a shark, and in its stomach was found a tin 
box, which contained the slaver’s papers. Upon the 
strength of this evidence the slaver was condemned. 


Wuart it Costs ro Morper iN Turper. — Lieu- 
tenant Rockhill, in March Century, says:—“I had 
arrived at Kanzé in an evil hour, in the midst 
of the festivities of the fifteenth of the fourth 
moon, when the people from far and near con- 
gregate there and the chiefs review their me 
and when drinking and fighting are the order o 
the day. In Thibet nearly every crime is punished by 
the imposition of a fine, and murder is by no means an 
expensive luxu The fine varies according to the 
social standing of the victim—one hundred and twenty 
bricks of tea (worth a rupee a brick) for one of the 
“upper ten,” eighty bricks for a person of the middle 
classes, forty bricks for a woman, and so down to two 
or three for a pauper or a wandering foreigner, as 
Lieutenant Lu Bing yang kindly informed me. He 
said that there was hardly a grown-up man in the 
country who had not a murder or two to his credit ; 
and later on Mgr. Biet, the Bishop of Thibet, corro- 
borated the statement, 


Tue largest county in the United States is Custer 
bere in Montana, which contains 36,000 square 
miles. - 

In Germany and other parts of the Con 
cherry-trees are commonly planted by the ee 
Any passer-by may eat of the fruit except that about 
which the owner has bound a wisp of straw, in token 
of reservation. This intimation is universally re- 
spected. 

Wuat a Sorprer Costs.—It is a common sa in 
our army that the annual cost of a British so! is 
about £100. It is, however, very difficult to say what 
our soldiers do cost. But if we deduct from the total 
estimates the amount belonging to the auxiliary ser- 
vices, we arrive at a sum of £14,775,869 for a force of 
153,483 of all ranks. But this takes no account of the 
share of the auxiliary services in War and staff 
charges, and it further includes the non-effective 
charge, The result, however, is not far from the £100 
a : ee ‘ 

A Cvosgty-PoruLaTep District.—Dr. Adametz, a 
Swiss scholar, has been taking a census of the in- 
habitants of a cheese. The microscopic exami 
of one “gramme” (15 ounces) of a fresh cheese, such 
as is sold in England under the name of Gruyére, con- 
tained no less than 90,000 so-called microbes, This 

rodigious encampment, after seventy days proved to 

ave inc to a tribe of 800,000. Another sort of 
cheese contained within a single “gramme” board 
lodging for about 2,000,000 microbes, while in a 
. geanins ” cut from the rind of the same cheese Dr. 
Adametz found about 5,000,000 of these inhabitants | 
A moderate sized piece, of cheese upon our table may 
consequently contain more microbe inhabitants than 
there are human inhabitants in the whole world. 1 


WokrkING For a Corpse.—Death in his family means 
ruin to a Gold Const peasant. If he is unfortunate 
enough to lose a wife, a child, his father, or, most im- 
portant of all, his uncle, custom requires him to fire 
off guns, to proyide rum for all comers for a week after 
the death, and to repeat this at an interval of six week: 
and again after the lapse of a year. Sacrifices o 
goats and sheep must be made at the funeral and at 
other times as directed by the fetish-man, and perha 
a fetish made to lay the ghost of the deceased. To 
cover all this outlay, the peasant goes to the rich man 
of the place and borrows money at fifty, seventy-five, 
or one hundred per cent. Until this is repaid he is a 
slave, and must work two days in each week for the 
lender, receiving nothing for the labour. This goes on 
for years, until the debtor has scraped together sufli- 
cient to pay principal and interest. 


A Usgrut Ecuo.—A scientist, while out in a boat 
one night on a river in Florida, was caught in a fog so 
dense that he could not see twenty s ahead. e 
boatmen stop rowing, and said they would have to 
wait for daylight, or until the fog cleared away, as 
they did not know in what direction to steer. C) 
scientist showed them what science can do for a man 
in an emanee ty He says :—“I at once stood up in 
the boat and halloed. Soon the echo came back. 
Pointing in the direction from which the echo came, I 
said, ‘There is the nearest land.’ Rowing half a mile 
in the direction of the echo, we soon reached the land 
and coasted home. The boatmen expressed t sur- 
prise that they had been on the river all their lives 
and had never thought of so simple and easy a plan to 
find the shore when lost in a fog. During a fog the 
air is so saturated with moisture that it is a much 
better conductor of sound than when dry. Two results 
follow—first, sound travels faster, and hence the echo 
returns more speedily ; and, second, the sound is h 
more distinctly. Remembering these two facts, a per- 
son with a little practice can soon determine the 
approximate distance of the nearest land or woods.” 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE IN LAST 
WEEK’S PAPER. 


Our offer of pencil-cases to the readers who detected the longest 
sentence in last week's issue has resulted in the receipt of an over. 
whelming number of pages on which sentences are marked. 1 
sentence was in the last paragraph but one on column 8 of page 541. 
It covtained ninety-four words, or 443 letters, and the following twenty 

rsons, to each of whom a gold-plated pencil-case has been sent, were 

6 first to point it out. 

Mr. B. Woodall, Highfield Villas, Cradley, Cradley Heath ; 
Mr. J. G. Green, Custom House, Parkeston, near Harwich; Mr. 
C. Cutting, Post Office, Birmingham; Mrs. M. Houghton, 22, 
Hardy Street, Maidstone; Mrs. Hartley, 122, Grove Road, 
Bow, E.; Mr. Geo. Asquith, 17, oe ig Hackney ; Mr. 
H. J. Slater, 65, New Cut, Lambeth, S.E.; Mr. John Shak. 
speare, 266, Coventry Road, Birmingham ; Mr. G. J. Howcroft, 
2, Elm Road, Camden Town ; Mr. John Howard, 232, Cheetham 
Hill Road, Dukinfield, near Manchester ; Coe, 88, 
Street, Leigh, Lancashire; Mr. Henry Bell, 63, North Street, 
Abergavenny, Mon.; Mr. Jabez Cropper, 

Eagley Bank, Bolton; Mr. B. Barrett, 158, Market/Street, Farn- 
worth, near Manchester; Mr. J. B. Smurthwaite, 160, Burdett 
Road, Bow, E.; Mr. John Poynter, 202, King’s Road, Reading, 
Berks; Miss L. RB. Lord, 10, St. Anne’s Place, Bradford; Mr. 
W. H. Coates, 4, Fernlea Road, Harwich; Mr. D. 
18, Ashmore Road, St. Peter's Park, W.; Mr. Wm. A. Free- 
man, 83, Market Street, Ashby-de-la- h. 

The second sentence in the second 


641; 
It would 
dissatisfaction if we counted the compound words as two, and so 
awarded the prize to the sentence containing most letters. ” 


was the cause aden ier eae ft 
Mrs. B, that, as they were ied, she ought to tell 
him . of if possible, he 
of coaxing, he 


the follo from her :— 
tak cet trcoaed I was single, and as I 
walked through a well-lighted street I came to 6 shop 
Bet ' 


did you see any men like me there ¢” 
“Oh, yes,” she replied, “lots like you ; rig were 
tied up in bunches like asparagus and sold for ten- 
pence a bunch.” 

Bundy got up, and went to ask his lawyer if he had 
sufficient grounds for a divorce. 


Porrinc THE QuEsTion Unper Dirricuiizs.—They 
had been keeping company for a year. He told heron 
Friday afternoon that he would be up early the next 
evening, as he had something of great importance to 
tell her, and a present togive her. With a woman’s keen 
intuition she knew what the eomething of importance 
would be, and she looked forward to the hour with 
sweet expectation, 

He was there up to time but hardly in the condition 
he desired. A heavy cold had tackled him the night 
before, his eyes were red and inflamed, and his nose 
was nearly twice its natural size, and shone with a 
lustre that would have appeared to much better 
advantage ona door plate. Singularly enough, the 
pei lady was simi conditioned. She ushered 

im into. the parlour, and without any io 
ceremony they were on: the sofa together. He held one 
of her hands in one of his, and his handkerchief in the 
other. ‘Then he spoke. 

“ Susad, I cub tonide to dalk to you of subdig dearer 
—ah-ab-ooh (a prompt application of the handkerchief 
cut off the sneeze in its bud), dearer to be thad libe— 
ah-ah—thad id-ooh ket chew, her chew.” A moment's 

use. “Ibe god ad awvul code,” he explained, with 

sen 1” “f thising] lied 
e sym gly replied. 

A moment was devoted to the silent use of the 
handkerchiefs, and then he continued :— 

“Darlig, you bust hab seed all de tibe how mudge— 
ooh-oon-her—({the handkerchief again saves him) tow 
mudge I hab thoughed ob you. ry hour ob de da 
or nide—ahah-ooh-ooh-ch-ch—chew, ker, chew, KE 
CHEW. ! : Thid id awval,” he protested, walking round 
the room, for the final explosion had raised him to his 
feet. She w her eyes and then her nose, and made 
an honest endeavour to look languishing, ‘but, owing 
to the watery condition of the former, and the fiery 
glow of the latter she appeared to an unhappy advan- 
tage. But he did not notice it. He felt his pro- 
— tenderly for a moment and then returned to her 


e. 

“Darlig, I cad do loger lib widoud you. Widoud 
you libe would indeed be a wilderness ; wid——” 

She impulsively raised her hand. 

“ Ker-ker-ker chew /” she wailed. 

He paused and gazed tenderly out of his inflamed 
eyes upon her convulsed features. 

“ Darlig,” he softly continued, seeing she had got it 
over, “you cad neber know how mudge—ah-oohi-ooh- 
ah-ker chew, ker-wish-sh-sh-er-rer, ker chew-ooh ! 
Oh, dear!” he cried, impetuously grabbing for his 
meee vials the tears ran own bis choke 

“Susad,” he began again, g ing her hand with 
fervour, and clutching his iindkarchiet with equal 
earnestness, ‘“‘whad id libe widoud lub?  Noddig. 
Darlig, do you, cad you lub be enough to be by ah- 
ah-ooh-ker chew. Heayigs, thid id awvul !” 

He reappeared from behind his handkerchief, and 
resumed : 

“Task agaid, darlig, cad you lub be enough to be by 
wibe ?” . 

The young girl dropped her head upon his shoulder, 
put her arm round his neck, and was just about to 
speak the glad answer, when a sudden spasm shook 
her frame, and she went off into a series of sneczes, 
which ay endangered the safety of her fair neck. 

“QOh,.by lub! Ob, by brecious !” he sympathisingly 
exelaiines. “Sbeak ! Oh, sbeak—abooh-ooh, ker-chew, 
ker-chew, ker-chew !” he ended. 

She fell into his arms again, perfectly exhausted. 

“ You'll be bide, all bide,” he gasped. 
“¥-will, Hedry, I will,” she hoarsely whispered. 
her to him with all his strength, slip 


the ring upon her trembling finger, and there they 
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stood together, their reddened and half-closed eyes 
ag ing: i holy ecstasy upon each other, 
while ais ccleasted ponirile shone with a dim 
sudge a bad code,” he 
red back. 


i" poor pate has 
murmured. 
teri has by fledry,” she softly whispe 


“TI dode gare for byseld. I—” he suddenly put her 
away, recovered his handkerchief, and instantly went 
off me @ paroxysm - sneezes. “Oh,” hesighed, as he 

i a perpendicular again. 5 
em bast take sub bedicid for that code, donide,” 
phe said. 


“Both ob us,” he added. 

“Yes, ad you'll soak your feed id hot water?” 

“T will iad you'll soak yours 1” he eagerly asked. 

“T will,” she solemnly replied. ‘ as 

“ Heavig bless you, rlig, by brecious darlig, 
he murmured, clasping her again to his breast. And 
then he stole out into the darkness ; and she lingered 
a peg at te door, ond heard his dear voice ring 
out on the night air as he passed away. 

“ Ker chew, ker chew, ker ch-e-w.” 


Tre Four Furs. 
Ow a window-sill one morning still, 
In mild and spring-like weather, 
Four weary flies, with blinking eyes, 
Buzzed hungrily together 
Before them lay a table spread 
: _ With desolate-looking fare 
They knew theg were in a lodging-house 
By the old chipped china-ware. 
Said the eldest fly, with a tear-dimmed eye, 
“ All this I have been through, 
And if you eat of this doubtful treat 
That hour you'll surely rue. 
I lost my ma, and I lost my pa, 
And I lost my children three ; 
They were snared by such delusive joys 
As the ones to-day we see.” 


But though kindly warned her advice was scorned, 
And straight the trio flew 
To the table head, whereon was spread 
The frugal dishes few. 
And left the patriarch fly alone 
A-weeping on the sill ; 
And set to work without ado 
To eat and drink their fill. 


The first young fly resolved to try 
The milk cerulean blue, 

For his head was sore frem the night before, 
When he stayed a party through. 

But, alas ! the chalk which filled the cup 
Brought cramps that laid him low ; 

“Ha, ha!” buzzed the fly from the window-pane, 
“Now didn’t I tell you so?” 


The second fly had set his eye 
On the ponderous sugar-bowl, 

And he made a jump for the biggest lump, 
His hunger to console. 

But the marble-dust soon stretched him out 
A co on the cloth below, 

While the old fly sang as a requiem, 
“ Now, didn’t I tell you so? 


And then ie third adventurous bird 
Attacked a dish of peas, 

Which a year ago, from far Bordeaux 
Had come across the seas. 

When the verdigris got in its work 
His joy was turned to woe, 

While the old fly hummed to a dismal tuaze, 
“Now, didn’t I tell you so?” 


The aged fly of the tear-dimmed eye, 
Who sat on the window-sill, 

Was filled with woe as she saw them go 
To meet a fate so ill. 

“Why should I care to live,” she said, 
“When death lurks everywhere ? 

In every toothsome dish, I ween, 
Is hidden some despair.” 


So forth she stole to the poisonous bowl 
Which the name “Fly Poison” bore, 
And with maniac laugh began to quatf 
The deadly drink galore. 
It did not kill—it made her stout, 
She aldermanic grew, 
Because, you see, the poison was 
Adulterated too ! 
-_ i 
THe champion mean man is the husband) who 
placed his pocket-book in a mouse-trap, so that his 
wife could not get it in the early morning without 
liberating a mouse. 
= he ee 
An advertisement in a paper read :—" Want ed, an 
accordeon-player; apply at the shooting gallery, 
Islington.” ‘Lhe accordeon-players saw through the 
scheme at once, and not one answe:red the adv: 2rtise- 
ment. The object was to getall the accordeon-p layers 
in London to apply to the shooting+gallery, and satilise 
them as targets as fast as they entered the roonr. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the ruse miscarried. . 


Warx uxbrte 
Manon 21, 1691. 


Aw Lepesrrvormiz Oat.—One morning, as lot = 


fellows were waiting on Prince's ls 
Liverpool for an Atlantic liner to get in, old | ‘essor 
drove up in 4 cab, and solemnly out 


an apparently heavily-weighted bag, securely tied at 
the mouth. 

‘ _ se have you got there, professor?” asked a 
Tien 

“A cat-fiend,” replied the professor, gravely. 

“A cat fish 1” said the questioner. 

“No; I said a cat-fiend,” explained Guffey. ‘‘ That 
sack contains four paving-stones and a cat that has 
made my life a burden to me for three years. She 
steals everything in the house all day, and yells, like a 
pirate walking the plank, on the bac. en wall all 
night. I’ve made one attempt after another to assass- 
inate that beast, but I’ve failed every time.” 

“You know that cats have nine lives, professor ?” 

“Nine? Nineteen times have I given that creature 

isoned meat. I threw her off the roof twice, and 

"ve shot at her five times—just filled her cram full of 
swan-shot—and the next day she’s been round at 
Greenwich time, drinking the milk _as soon as it was 
left by the milkman. Last week I borrowed a bull- 
terrier worth ten pounds to eat her up, and she killed 
him in eleven seconds. Why, I blew her clean into 
the next street with a dynamite cartridge yesterday, 
and I hope to die if she wasn’t on the table after the 
canary this morning without a hair singed.” 

“You're going to secure her this time—eh?” _ 

“Yes, I am,” said Professor Guffey, emphatically. 
“I’m going to throw her off_into forty feet of water, 
and if that doesn’t finish her I giveit up.” 

“Come and havea look at the new torpedo boat 
first, Guffey,” said his friend Boggs ; and they all walked 
on, leaving the bag on the ground. 

Boggs slipped ase, back and untied the bag. As 
soon as the indestructible cat had skipped out and run 
off home, Boggs re-tied the bag, and hurried back to 
the rest. 

Pretty soon they all came back, and helped Guffey 
to carry his heavy load to the extreme edge of the 
wharf, from which it was solemnly dumped. 

' “T hate to kill even a cat,” said the old professor, 
sadly ; “but the fact is I haven’t had a proper night's 
sleep in two years.” 

The next day Boggs was coming down the street, 
when he beheld the professor on the top of a four- 
horse-load of furniture. 

“Why, you’re not moving, are you, Guffey ?” 

The professor moodily descended from his perch and 
drawing Boggs aside, whispered buskily in his ear— 

“Yes, 1 am, Boggs—I’m moving over to Ireland. 
That confounded cat’s come back ! 


——E———— 


F cave Barrer Sokeared dog has dropped overboard) : 

“Captain, I say, stop the engine.” 

Captain : “Tam not allowed to do that except when 

a man falls overboard.” a 
Proud Briton (as he jumps into the water): “ Now 


you can stop.” 
—-jt=—__—_ 


A puysictan was lecturing lately on the ignorance 
of people of their own complaints, and said that a lady 
once asked him what his next lecture would be upon 
and being told “the circulation of the blood,” replie 
that she should certainly attend, for she had been 
troubled with that complaint a long time. 


S 


— 

A TRAMP was arrested, taken before an Australian 
justice, and sentenced to three months. His worship, 
in explaining the sentence, remarked that while there 
was no evidence that the prisoner had heen guilty of 
any crime, he thought it prudent to commit him, as he 
had the wild, haggard look of a man about to start a 
newspaper. 

——— 

“WHat, you begging again! Didn’t you win 
£2,000 1n the lottery the other day?” said Monsicur 
Brun to a well-known Paris female beggar. 

“Well, suppose I did! Am I to give up my pro- 
fession and idle away my time becauso l’m well off 
and got money in the bank? Please, sir, give a copper 
to a poor woman with six starving children.” 

—————j—__ 

Trey had had a tiff, and he was anxious to clear 
away the ominous lines at the corners of her mouth. 

“ T see that dresses are to be worn longer than usual 
next season,” he observed, glancing carelessly up from 
the pages of his morning paper. 

« Wal, if they are to be worn longer than I am 
compelled to wear mine they'll have to be made of 
sheet-iron,” she replied, with a look that, he &fter- 
wards confided to a friend, fairly scorched him. 

—— 

A woMAN, being only a beardless man, will always 
even though she succeed in obtaining the suffrage 
miss the manly experience of waiting sixty-seven 
minutes in a barber's shop for a shave. She will never 
know what it is to study character from the chair. 
She will not see the row of patient-looking men sittin 
in solemn rows round the room, reading yesterday's 
papers, and looking upon each other with dark sus- 
picion, each man believing all the others capable of 
sneaking into the chair before his turn. 


Waxx: mxpine 
Marca 2}, 1891. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 

Ur in Blossborough, the other day, a lightning-rod 
man came up in front of a handsome edifice, and spoke 
to Mr. Summers, who was sitting on the steps in front. 
Se ce the owner of the residence, 
and sai : 

“[ see you have no lightning-rods on this house.” 

on said nee : A 

“ Are you going to pu on 
“ Well, I hadn’t aonght at it,” replied Summers. 
“You ought to. A tall building like this is v 
much ex Td like to run you up one of my rods 
—twisted steel, a Pete pckel plata ti 
sverytine comple ut you up one to show 
you’ [ll do the job cheap! ee 

“Certainly you, may if you want to. I haven't the 
slightest objection,” said Summers. 

n the course of the next half-hour the man had his 
ladders up and his assistante at work ; and at the end 
of that time the job was done. He called to Summers 
to admire it. He said to Summers, 

“Now, that is all well enough; but if it was my 
house I'd have another rod put on the other side. 
There is nothing like being protected thoroughly.” 

“That's true,” said Summers ; “it would be better.” 

“Tl put up another, shall I?” asked the man. 

“Why, of course, if you think it’s best,” said Sum- 


mers. 
Accordingly the man went to work again, and soon 
had the ade in its place. : 

“That's a first-rate job,” he said to Summers, as they 
both stood eyeing it. “I like such a man as you are— 
big-hearted, liberal, and not afraid to put a sovereign 
or two down for a good thing. There’s some pleasure 
in dealing with you. I like you so much that Td put 
a couple more rods on that house, one on the north end 
and one on the south, for almost nothing.” 

“It would make things safer, I suppose!” said 
Summers. 

So the man ran up two more rods, and then he came 
down and said to Summers, 

“There, that’s done, Now let’s settle up.” 

“Do what ?” 

“Why, the job’s finished, and now I'l take my 
You don't pect me to I hope?” 

ou don’t ex me to pay you, I hope 
“Of course I do! Didn't you tell me to put those 
rods on your house?” 

_““My house!” shocted Summers. “ Thunder and 
lighting I never ordered you to put those rods up! 
It would have been ridiculous. Why, man, this is the 
new town and I’m here waiting for the court to 
assemble! Im on the jury. You seemed to be 
anxious to rush out your and, as it was none of 
my business, I let you goon. Pay for it! Come now, 


that’s pretty good ! 
The Blosaborough people say that the manner in 
which that lightning-rod man raced about and shouted 


was fearful. But when he got his rods off the town- 
hall he left permanently. He didn’t fancy the place. 


(Oe SSE RES. STS 
EOCENTRIC FUNERALS. 


Jr is remarkable how strong the desire is in some 
men and women to extend their likes and dislikes 
beyond the boundary of this life. rs have 
vied with each other in these posthumous vagaries. 
Some indicate a preference for a peculiar kind of f 
drink, or luxary to be consumed at their funera 


feast. Others wish the music and Rostry that delighted 
them while living to be played or sung over their 
remains. 


Piety seeks thus to edify mourners by # personal 
remémbrance of religious rites. Genius sighs for 
recognition in the grave of its favourite paris ani 
even those given up to vice folly have not been 
ashamed to leave instructions for their interment, 
which prove that the King of Terrors is powerless at 
all times to break the spell of criminal and vicious 
tastes when they have become by long use a part of 
aman’s nature. 

A Duke, who seems to hatve made an idol of 
tobacco all hisdays, and who diec! some years ago at 
Rotterdam, certainly took care th.at his deity should 
not lack “incense” after his own ;ipe had been put 
out by death. Mr. Klaes was knc-wn as the King of 
Smokers. He had amassed a large fortune in the 
linen trade, and had erected near Ratterdam a mansion, 
one portion of which was devoted tto the arrangement 
of a collection of pipes, accordingtto their nationality 
and chronological order. . 

A few days before his death he suaimoned his lawyer 
and made a will, in which he direeted that all the 
smokers of Rotterdam should be invited to his funeral, 
that each should be presented with 10 lbs. of tobacco 
and two Dutch pipes of the newest fashion, on which 
should be engraved the name, arms, and date of the 
decease of the testator. He peqtiated all his relatives, 
friends, and funeral guests, to be careful to keep their 


pipes alight during the funeral ceremonies, after which 
inet were to empty the ashes .of their pipes on the 
n. 


The poor of the neighbourhood’ who attended to his 
ast wishes were to receive annually, on the anniver- 
sary of his geet 10 lbs. of tobacco and @ small cask 

e desired that Jyis qk coffin should be 


of good beer, 
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lined with the cedar of his old Havannah pe 
and that a box of French caporal and a et of o 
Dutch tobacco should be placed at the foot of his 
coffin. His favourite pi sri 60; ba pieces by his 
side, along with a box of matches, a t and steel, 
and some tinder, as he said there was no knowing 
what might happen. 

Hardly less revolting to Christian feeling was the 

ceremonial of a devotee of the classics in the 
Dunted States, who seems to have expressly forbidden 
any of the ordinary funeral rites or customs at his 
interment. 

In 1733, John Underwood of Lexington was parle, 
according to his will, at five in the evening. No be! 
was tolled, no relative was present. The bier was 

inted green, and the body was laid upon it dressed 
rel of the deceased 


i ry . A co’ of 
1n the ordina: 8) a 


At s grand fatteral some. years in Nevada, the 
most remarkablé arrangem Pwrece thoes costl 
coffin in which the ~ Chinnteen, re 

a 


pursuing these glittering lures. 
tadyta bontland, pho divested should 

y w that her be 
plaved ine coffia filled with snuff, large que 
which were given away toall who attended the 
with the special request that théy would make 
use of ‘the present during the funeral procession and 
interment ! vs 


Horace was p! neath the head of the corpse ; at [ faneral. It was his desire that his 
his feet a copy of Milton ; on his right hand a small might be placed in a chair at ars sip his 
Greek Bible, with his name on the binding in gilt | friends a: iples when they met for any discus: 
letters ; on the left a smaller edition of Horace ; and | sion of philanthropy. is. orders 
under his shoulders Bentley's Horace. were carried out by the late Dr. South Smith, to 
When the ceremony was concluded, his friends re- whom he bequeathed his body:in his will. in 
turned to the house, where his sister awaited them, | his usual clothes, wearing a gray, broad-brimmed hat, 
and all sat down to anexcellent supper. After this | and (with his old ing-stick, called Dapple, 
repast was over the sary ane d joined in si g the | after a favourite horse, the farmer-like figure 
thirty-first ode of the first of Horace. They then | the benevolent hilosopher sat in a large ir, 
drank gaily for some time, but retired at eight o'clock. | with a smiling, Fesk-o sare countenance, locked up 
Horace was substituted at this strange funeral for | ina mahogany case with a plate- front. : 
the Church Service. As soon as the grave was The face was covered by a of wax, the work of 
up and covered with turf, the six friends who attended | an Italian artist, and the whole body was preserved 
on the occasion, the last stanza of the twentieth | a scientific process and a chemical p ion 


ode of the second k of Horace, which may be 
literally rendered : “ Let therefore no mournful hymns 
be sung at my funeral, let no dolefal lamentations nor 
shame ml oan be heard ; suppress your crying, and 
forbear all funeral honours that are but superfluous ”— 
a sentiment thoroughly carried out by a bequest of 
ten pounds sterling to each of his friends, requesting 
them not to wear mourning. ; 

Lady Hungerford, in 1411, desired by her will that on 
her burial day “twelve torches and two tapers burn 
about my holes and that twelve poor woinen, holding 
the said receipes Bk clothed in russet, with linen hoods, 
and having stockings and shoes suitable.” Sir Walter, 
Lord of Manney, in 1371, di “that évery poor 
person coming to my funeral shall have a pe to 
pray for me and the remission of my sins.” A bequest 
repeated go late as 1810 by Mr. Tuck, of Wath, near 
Rotherham, who bequeathed one penny to every child 
that attended his funeral (of whom from 600 to 700 
came), and also 1s. to every poor woman in Wath, and 
10s. 6d. for a peal of “ grand bobs” as he was lowered 
into the grave ! 

Preference is oftentimes shown for some peculiar 
mode of interment. Mrs. sscy Dar’: @ very eccentric 
lady of Taun who died advanced in years, 
ordered in her will that the ex of her funeral 
should not exceed £300, but that she should be buried 
in cambric and that her coffin should be made of 
mahogany. 

The Rev. Luke Imber, of Christchurch, Hants, one of 
the Justices of the Peace for that county, who at the 
age of eighty-three married a country irl of ape 
desired in his will that he might be buried in an ol 
chest which he for some time zene by him for that 
pu and that the bearers should have each of them 
a pair of tanned leather gloves and a new pair of shoes 
at his funeral. 

The old custom of tradesmen giving prominence in 
their funerals to their craft was revived in a most 
extraordinary scene so lately as 1880 at London. 
Among the Incorporated Companies it was the regular 
practice to follow the remains of a member 9 the 
grave. But they never rivalled the pomp of a r- 
monger’s obsequies as performed on this occasion at 
Lambeth Cemetery. 

A procession of prodigious length ed through 
Mitcham, consisting of a hearse and feathers, drawn 
by four plumed horses, the pores and coffin bein 
borne on men’s shoulders immedi maby Reben, wi 
flowers plentifully strewn on the coffin lid. Behind 
were two mourning coaches, followed by a long string 
of vehicles of every conceivable description, from 
double chaises to donkey-barrows, and every kind of 
truck and cart in use among the costermongers fra- 
ternity. Some of the women were passionately 
weeping, and all the motley crew of this singular 
funeral cortége were apparently in sincere mourning 
for the deceased. 

The funeral was that of a poor ‘old woman named 
Hilliard, who kept a small fruit stall in “ Buck’s Head” 
Yard, Mitcham. The deceased had at one time been 
in a respectable station, and had hit upon the fancy of 
having a grand funeral. In order to carry out her 
notion she joined a number of burial clubs, and with 
the money due to her at death, the whole of the 

mse of the procession was Aleinayed 

singular precaution was taken by this old lady. A 
quantity of rare old china, which she was afraid her 
relations would quarrel over, she directed by her will 
to be buried with her. And the funeral ended with a 
peculiar custom, probably dating from remote antiquity, 
and reminding us of the articles found in ancient 
graves, After the body had been lowered into the 
grave, the mourners proceeded to throw in after it 
apples, walnuts, and other kinds of fruit sold by the 
deceased during her lifetime. 


corner. It pl Psat 
Bowring, and, although now in a retired 


f x place, away 
from the public there is no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to view the remains of the grest jurist. 


perished but ior thie prompe services of a policeman 
and a young man, Ww ed 


pire The young man was } 

udy, saw her, proposed marriage, She 

with the toothache. Young ladies will please not . 

crise akis TRMDAT Toe It we Catgerern ea OA 

means of rescud ate not always handy, and husbands 

are not always caught in that way. i 
eee 


diffical 
and began to walk it out of the yard, when Bob whe 
still entertained ill-feeling against the animal, caught 
ops stone and flung it at him with all his force ; ie 


master on the back of the head. dazed for a 
moment, the farmer turned slowly round in his saddle, 
and, never suspecting the real cause of the blow, he 
measured with his aye: the horse’s hind hoofs and his 
own head, and settling himself in the saddle again, 
started with the remark, 

“ Well, he always was a okkard beggar.” 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you appreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others tn large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu 
able assistance tn this way. : 

We hope that any readers who ky people tn such 
positions will kindly send us their nan. 's and addresses, 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. te 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it 1s, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording. round it. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy ta 
forward a packet, 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 


Tue following story, sent by 
Mr. INGRAM BURY, 
41, RutLanp STREET, 
ACCRINGTON, 


fs the best ‘received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas. 
——_—_—_——— OO 


THE LADIES’ PRIZE. 


“J pm not know you had so much poetry in your 
composition,” observed Mrs. Anstruther, languidly. 


Leila Marsden arranged the delicate lace at her’ 


wrist with an air of abstraction. ‘ He is very good- 
looking, and he rides splendidly,” she said, “and he— 
er—he does love me to distraction, you know.” : 

“ As many others probably will do before your time 
is over, my dear ; but that has nothing to do with the 
case. You must get married, and Temple is just the 
man for you. As for the other one, he'll get over it in 
time ; they always do. You are surely not going to 
trouble your silly little head about him %” 

Miss Marsden rose and walked across the room to 
the verandah. “I'll think about it,” she said, half 
turning in the doorway to glance back at her sister. 
“TI think about it, and I'll make up my mind this 
evening. There! I can’t promise more than that, 
can I, 4 You are satisfied, aren't you?” 

“Yes, I am satisfied,” replied Mrs. Anstruther ; and 
as she dozed through the long afternoon that followed, 
she allowed her sister to figure very prominently in 
her dreams as the wife of Major Temple Arburton, of 
the — Hussars, and future baronet. 

Sizirabad is famous for its pretty girls; but prettiest 
and most striking of all was Leila Marsden at the race 
ball that night. “Race ball” is, perhaps, too big a 
term to be properly applied to it; but the arrival of a 
couple of regjments on their way to the frontier had 
stirred up Sizirabad to sports on three days of the week, 
the race ball intervening. 

“You'll come down tw see the finish to-morrow, Miss 
Marsden?” asked Tommy Campbell, the wit of Sizira- 
bad, as he strolled up to Leila that evening and asked 
her fora dance. ‘There's the Cup Race coming off, 

ou know, and the Ladies’ Handicap, and the race 
illoughby rides to win—the one with the lady as 
rize.” 

Pr What do you mean?” asked Leila, laughing. 

“He means the Ladies’ Prize Race,” said Major Ar- 
burton, standing close behind her, and glowering at 
Campbell over her shoulder. 

“And is Mr. Willoughby quite likely to win it?” 
asked Leila, somewhat indifferently. 

“The betting is all on him; but he’s ,got a ticklish 
mount, and I don’t like that left-hand corner of the 
course. With a pulling horse, and a vicious brute into 
the bargain, you stand a rare chance of jumping the 
hedge and disappearing down the precipice. Waste 
imagine why they don’t arrange things better in this 
sublesutiah Places but then I never have seen the ad- 
vantages of India.” And he disappeared amongst the 
dancers with a comical look on his face, whilst Leila 
laughed forcedly, and turned to her partner. 

““How odd he is!” she said. “By the way, what 
horse is Mr. Willoughby going to ride to-morrow in the 
Ladies’ Race ?” 

“One of mine—Mazeppa. You seem to take a great 
interest in that fellow Willoughby ” (jealously). 

“Not at all. He is rather a friend of my sister's,” 
replied Leila, carelessly. ‘Are not you going to ride 
in this interesting race, Major Arburton ?” 

“If you wish it” (very tenderly), “and if my weight 
will allow of it” (doubtfully). 

The mixed sentiment jarred on Leila, but he was 
rich, in a good regiment, with excellent prospects. 
What mattered it that he was beyond forty, and no 
longer 8 slim as he had been? It was a good match 
for a p. \niless girl, and she had no choice; and so, 
long befo.’ the evening was over, people were whisper- 
ing together concerning Miss Marsden and Major 
Arburton, and a report flew about that he had pro- 
posed and had been accepted. 

The truth or otherwise of such statements was not 
to be read on Lwila’s face. To all outward observance 
she was as calm and haughty and beautiful as ever. 
None knew that she inolad at her programme over and 
over again to make sure there was no mistake, and 
that the initials “C. C. W.” scrawled against the 
fifteenth valse made her await that dance with a beat- 
ine heart. 

t came at last. The band struck up the strains of 
a well-known valse,the room Legan to till, and presently 
Leila Marsden, with paler cheeks than usual was 
floating round with Charlie Willoughby as partner. 

“Shall we sit the rest out?” he asked, when they 
paused at length. 

Leila bent her head in assent, and they passed out 
of the room on tothe long, low verandah, somewhat to 
the dismay of her sister, who had watched them eagerly 
while togetiter. The moonlight threw the girl's pale 
face and fal] eli gtredguine into strong relief against the 
dark vei ackground. hati Walley leant 


egainst 6 pillar overrun with creeper, and looked at 


one aE ETERS AT ONT EN ne ~~ 


her fixedly. He made no aig a for_himself, nor did 
he break the silence between them. eyes 

her face as though he would read there what he dared 
not trust himself to hear. 

Presently Leila spoke. 
far away even to herself. 
ingly, “that you are goin 
to-morrow in the les’ 
it ; please do not.” ; 

“And I hear that you are engaged to marry Major Ar- 
burton” (without the slightest reference to her appeal). 
“Ts that true, Leila, or is it not?” 

She looked down, and traced a little pattern on the 
stone floor with her foot. 

“Ts it true, or is it not?” he repeated, fiercely. __ 

She lifted her eyes to his, and saw there the passion 
which trembled in his voice. , : 

“Don’t be angry, oh, do not!” she cried, putting up 
her hand with a deprecating gesture ; “ they have made 
me do it. I ama burden to my sister, you know ; and 
I couldn’t stand it any longer ; and he is not so bad ; 
but I love you the best—oh, so much the best! You 
know it ; only I—I—I am so miserable !” ; 

“ Doubtless,” he said, gravely, never for an instant 
removing his one from the fair, piteous face ; ‘so am 
I—very miserable ; so have I been for the past month ; 
but my misery doesn’t seem to touch you much. So 

ou are going to marry this Croesus, this elderly 
uture baronet, and throw me over quite, are you, 
Leila?” 

She twisted and untwisted her hands nervously, 
but made no reply. seat: 

“And you are good enough to take sufficient interest 
in me to wish we not to break my neck to-morrow 1” 

She was still silent. ? 

“Very good. Then listen to me. I ride to-morrow, 
and I ride to win; and you are to be the prize. Yes, 
you—do not look so startled—you. I ride to win, or I 
ride to——. Never mind that part of the business. If 
I win, I shall consider you mine, in spite of all the 
Major Arburtons in the world. If not—do you under- 
stand the alternative, Leila?” : 

She bent her head. Could she avoid understanding 


Her voice sounded faint and 
“T hear,” she said, plead- 
to ride a very vicious horse 

rize Race. Please don't ride 


it? 

“Tt lies with you,” he went onsteadily. “ You know 
my horse, you know the racecourse, you know me. If 
to-morrow before starting you bid me ride to win, thal 


ood ; if not—— The music has begun again. Sha 
f take you back to your elderly future baronet ?” 
* * * * 


“My dear Leila, what nonsense!” cried Mrs. An- 
struther. “Rub your cheeks, child, and drink this 
wine. You look as white as a ghost, and about as un- 
happy. Not go to the races. You will have everyone 
saying it is al] off again just as it is all on. Itis too 
aggravating of you, really.” ae 

t was the day following the ball. Leila, in her 
sister’s room, was utterly refusing to accompany her 
to the racecourse, and equally positive in her refusal to 
see Major Arburton. 

“T know what itis,” Mrs. Anstruther went on angrily ; 
“that boy has been talking nonsense to you. It was 
too foolish of you to give him a dance last night. If I 
had known of it I should have taken you home, most 
certainly.” 

“He dia not talk nonsense, and he is not foolish, nor 
is he a boy,” cried Leila, vehemently ; and then she 
gave way and relapsed into copious weeping. 

“At any rate he is only a sub-lieutenant. And what 
is more, he doesn’t mean it seriously with you. If you 
throw over Major Arburton now you will be throwing 
him over for a mere shadow. Everybody knows what 
a flirt Charlie Willoughby is. He makes love to every 
girl he meets.” 

“That isn’t true,” exclaimed Leila, with an effort 
at drying her tears. 

“H’m ! How about Fanny Hope, and one or two 
others I could mention?” Silence. “And how about 
his debts?” Silence. “ And his gambling—.” 

Leila sprang to her feet. “I won't listen any more !” 
she aiied, *T do care for him, and I hate Major 
Arburton, and I won't marry him, and I will not go to 
the races to-day.” 

Mr. Anstruther grew pale. She felt her last chance 
was going. “Then I shall have to remind you,” she 
said tirmly “that I cannot support a// my brothers and 
sisters all their lives. 
am doing by best for you. You seem to forget that I 
have children of ny own to be brought up. I counted 
on your marrying as soon as possible. [ did not count 
on your throwing up a reasonable chance.” 

It was cruel, but it had its etlect. Leila turned very 
white, then she moved to the door. “I will go mad 
you,”she said, scarcely above a whisper. 

The Ladies’ Prize Race was the next on the pro- 
gramme. Considerable excitement prevailed amougst 
the fair sex as to who would win it. Leila alone sat 
calm and unmoved amongst the spectators. She did 
not scem to hear or see anything till suddenly there 
was a little stirand a bustle, and murmurs of 
course he'll win ;” “He’s sure ot the race ;” “I feel 
inclined to congratulate you already, Mr. Willoughby; 
you look so like winning,’ etc. 

| The hero of the race took little notice of such 
remarks. He made his way to Leila, and bent low over 
her. 

“Which is it to be?” he asked. 


. 
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For an instant earth and sky reeled round her, then 
her brain cleared, and she saw his face, resolute, , 
some, desperate. She hesitated for one instant ; then 
she spoke : 

“ Ride to win.” 

The words were 80 low he could scarcely hear them, 
but when he turned away there wasa smile in his eyes. 

The horses and their riders were drawn up in a line. 
Leila strained her eyes to watch every movement of 
black and white, Mr. Willoughby’s colours. Mazeppa 
spewed and caught at the bit. There was some little 
delay, then the flag was dropped ; they were off. At 
first breathless silence, then | rigid excitement. The 
course was a small one, and the race was to be run 
twice round. 

Major Arburton, who had not taken part in it, 
uttered a “Thank goodness!” as Mazeppa passed the 
dangerous corner in safety for the first time.“ Blue's 
to the front! No, yellow’s pushing up! No, that’s 
Meldon! Stick to it, Meldon! Willoughby’s passed 
him! By Jove, he’s got his work cut out for him with 
that horse! Now they’re neck-and-neck. Good 
race! No, Willoughby’s gaining—no, Meldon ; no—by 
Heaven !” 

_A scream from one of the ladies, general consterna- 
tion in the grand stand, a sudden cessation of interest 
in the race. Charlie Willoughby rode to win, but 
Mazeppa had forced the bit between his teeth, shied 
away from the course, and, leaping the frail protection 
of the hedge which separated it from the side of the hill, 
had disappeared with his rider. 


* * 


“Tt was a narrow shave, and no mistake,” said 
Charlie Willoughby, going over the story for the 
hundreth time with his wife the second month of their 
marriage. 

“But the best part of it all was when I knelt down 
beside youand would not leave you,” laughed Leila. 
“T never shall forget Major Arburton’s face, nor his 
words next day when he told me all was over between 
us, and that the best thing I could do, after having 
made such an exhibition of myself, was to marry ‘that 


youn BUPPY. a 

o,” said her husband tenderly ; “the best part of 
it all was that I rode to win, and that I did win—what 
I most wanted—my wife.” 


SUE 2a 


_ Tue heroic man who tries to scare a runaway horse 
into Roppias should be chained. He rushes into the 
middle of the street, flings one arm with a hat on it 
towards the east, and the other arm with an umbrella 
attached towards the west, and shouts “ Hi, yi, yi, yi!” 
just as the tired horse is about to stop. As he rushes 

ack to the pavement the horse, with a new scare, breaks 
into a fresh run, swings the cart into a shop-window, 
starts a few other horses, and everything is to pay. 
That evening the man tells his wife that he nearly 
stopped a runaway horse, but that none of the idle by- 
standers would help him. 


ee See 


AN actor at the Carlo Theatre, in Vienna, has just 
passed away who had held a life-engagement as the 
monkey in pantomines, and who was simply indis- 
pensable in such parts as required remarkable agility 
and ph iat gone When he was a young man, and 
first called on the manager to seek an engagement, 
he was refused with scant courtesy by that official, 
who was very busy, and who paid no attention to the 
young actor’s plea that he did not know what he 
should do toearn his bread were employment refused 
him. Sadly and silently the youth turned away, and 
paused at the door in deep dejection, as if he hoped 
the manager might reconsider his decision, but the 
manager made no sign, and with a melancholy sigh 
the actor languidly scratched his ear with his foot, as 
if in pereleai what todo next. The manager burst 
into uncontrollable laughter at this unexpected action, 
and he was engaged instantly. 


* * 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every weck a PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS to the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, storics sent tn competition may be 
ither original or scleeted, Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected picee sent tn inst be plainly stated, 
and on cach competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No we whatever will be made of unsucecssful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinmery rates. Any one person may send any number of 
Lnvclopes containing conpetitions 


“OF , Should be marked “Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner, 


Competitions may be sentany day. Each week's selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
Saturday. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuccessful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes will 
be destroyed. 
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LUCK IN LITERATURE. 


It is curious to note in the history of literature how 
many authors have owed their fame to a single thotght, 
the chance inspiration of an hour. As there have been 
pene not generally much above mediocrity, who 
nave scaled the heights of excellence in a single pic- 
ture, so there have poets, ordinarily only second 
or third-rate, whom a solitary ode or sonnet has lifted 
to the level of the masters of song. In some happy 
hour, some mental crisis, they have soared on the 
wings of fancy to a high heaven of invention; but 
when, flushed with confidence by their success, they 
have plumed themselves for another not less daring 
flight, and essayed to “dally@with the sun and sport 
with the breeze,” they have “fallen flat, and shamed 
their worshippers.” 

_There is hardly any cultivated man that has not at 
times brief visitations of fancy and feeling, when his 
iind is illuminated by “thoughts that transcend his 
wonted themes, and into glory peep;” and should he 
have a turn for versifying, it is not strange if, after a 
thousand failures, he chances to make one lucky hit, 
and embodies his casual inspiration in “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” He must be a wretched 
marksman who in a lifetime of trials has never once 
put a ball in the bull’s eye. 

Pomfret was a poet of this “single-speech Hamilton” 
class. Though endowed with one of the most prosaic 
of minds, he yet chanced one day to blunder upon a 
lucky theme, and to treat it a true tic style. Dr. 
Johnson and Southey both declared that his poem en- 
titled The Choice ” was the most popular one in the 
language ; but, though it won boundless praise in the 
author's lifetime, who ever thought of wasting time on 
his other effusions? The life of his intellect seemed to 
run itself out in one effort. All the pure juice of the 
vine flowed into a single glass. 

The same was true of Lady Anne Barnard, who wrote 
the inimitable ballad, “Auld Robin Gray,” but com- 
mitted poetical suicide by a continuation ; and, again, 
of an English nobleman, Lord Thurlow (not the great 
lawyer), who wrote, early in this century, a volume of 
verse, mainly doggerel, which was published with the 
title of the “ The Doge’s Daughter,” and ridiculed by 
‘Tue Eprnpurca Revizw. Amidst the wilderness of 
nonsense there was a sonnet—addressed to a water-bird 
haunting a lake or stream in the winter—which was so 


beautiful as, in the opinion of an acute critic, to merit 
a place in every collection of English sonnets as one of 
the most beautiful of them all. 

Sir Egerton Brydges was another poet of this class. 
Had he written only his exquisite sonnet, “Echo and 
Silence,” which Wordsworth and Southey so warmly 
praised, he might have been admired and envied, and 
all the world would have lamented that his muse was 
so chary of her favours. But his subsequent efforts 
dispelled the charm he had raised, and showed that he 
was indebted to fortune, not to real posts genius, 
for his success. Though he devoted all his life to the 
most patient courtship of the muse who had flirted 
with im for an hour, she never gave him another 
smile. 

Akin to this was the case of Wolfe, who produced an 
ode that provoked universal admiration, and was pro- 
nounced by Byron one of the finest in the language. 
Had the author of “The Burial of Sir John Moore” pub: 
lished only those memorable lines, which have been 
declaimed in schools and academies, and parodied 
oftener than, possibly, any other English verse, who 
would have suspected his poverty of imagination? 
As it waa, his succeeding failures betrayed his secret, 
and showed that his inspiration was fortuitous, and 
not the result of natural temperament—a flash of fancy 
only, not the steady blaze of genius. The first shot 
struck the very centre of the ring; the others 
could not be found. They missed the target alto- 
gether. 

Similar remarks might, arbors: be made of Collin 
not the author of the “Ode on the Passions,” but o! 
“To-morrow,” that “truly noble poem, the climax of 
simple sublimity,” as Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, 
who places it in his “Golden Treasury of Songs an 
Lyrics,” justly characterises it. Noone knows whether 
the author attempted to write any other songs ; but if 
he did, they have passed, like his Christian name and 
all knowledge of ie birthplace and his career, into 
oblivion, 

Of Sir William Jones as a poet, what do we know 
beyond the lines beginning: “What constitutes 
state?” or of Herbert Knowles, what more than that 
he is the author of the sombre lines written in the 
churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire, beginning, “ Me- 
thinks it is good to be here.” 

Joseph Blanco White was not a poet ; yet, though 
English was to him an acquired tongue, he wrote a 
sonnet on “ Night,” which Coleridge does not hesitate 
to pronounce the grandest and most tinely-conceived 
sonnet in our language—or, at least, as he afterwards 

adds, only rivalled in Milton and Wordsworth. To 
these cases may be added that of the American poet, 
Woodworth, ac had but one moment of Se Ren ea 
as! 


when the idea of the “Old Oaken Bucket 

upon his mind ; and Key, to whom the muse once lent 
her fire when he electritied his countrymen with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” but was ever afterwards 
grudging of her fine frenzy. 
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THE TOMBS OF KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Tae Restrxa Prace or French Monakcus. 


Waar has become of the intermediate Kings of the 
once powerful monarchy of France? In one un- 
distinguishable mass they lie beneath the St altar of 
St. Denis. From Clovis down to Louis XVI. their 
stately monuments still stand around the church, but 
the tombs beneath those monuments are empty. For the 
bloodthirsty revolutionists of 1793 the murder of the 
living King was not enough. The dead also must be 
rooted out—their very ashes destroyed. No fewer 
than fifty-one tombs were, by decree of the Conven- 
tion, rifled and despoiled. The bodies of Kings, 
Queens, and Princes, in every stage of decay, were 
tossed indiscriminately into two great trenches dug 
without the church, 

The pecperaly Pale res bodies of Marie Antoinette and 
the unhappy Louis were also cast out into the ditch, 
and some attempt was made to burn them, but 
apparently only with partial success. For when 
Louis XVIIL caused the remains of his ancestors to be 
withdrawn from the common trench (to be re-buried 
in consecrated ground) it was still possible to separate 
these two from the rest, and they were placed in 
temporary wooden shells, until, no doubt, some more 
fitting receptacle could be provided. 

That time, however, never came. After the July 
revolution even their effigies were removed and hidden 
away in the darkest corner of the crypt, and when I 
visited the spot some few years back the unfortunate 
pee and his stately Queen still lay in their pauper 
coffins. 

A long, narrow slit in the wall (guarded by iron 
bars) showed us the interior of Blase arched vault, 
immediately beneath the chancel. e two dusty- 
looking coffins, of common, unpainted deal, stood side 
by side, facing from north to south. Placed in a little 
niche immediately above them, a small Etruscan lamp 
gave forth a feeble light, and enabled us to see that 
they were supported by strong wooden trestles, painted 
black. Several rows of other similar trestles stood in 
readiness, but few of them were occupied and those 
chiefly by the tiny coffins of little royal children. 


Tue Royat Dgap or Spaln. 

In Spain, the story is somewhat different. There, 
too, all the Kings, indeed, are gathered beneath one 
roof ; but, whatever revolutions may have shaken the 
throne, it never occurred to the wildest fanatic to 
disturb the royal dead. For one thing they lay far 
away from the capital. The palace o the urial 
stands in the midst of a large and dreary plain. In 
the heart of the monster palace rises the dome of a 
Festi church, and beneath the centre of this again, 

eep down in the bowels of the earth, we find the 
gloomy death chamber devised b Philip of Spain. 

Philip IL, bigot and ascetic, for months lay dying 
in a den not much larger than a gre! carriage. 
Here in pei eee y the king, meditating on 
death and daeord mortifying his body with ostentatious 
humility) framing those exclusive regulations which 
were to be observed with regard to the royal sepulchre. 

None other than the actual monarchs of Spain were 
to have place within those walls. No Queen-conso 
however beloved, might lie there beside her lo 
(unless, indeed, she should have been so highly favoured 
as to have A aes birth to a King). All other Queens, 
Princes, and royalties whatsoever were to be buried in 
another place. 

A long, dark, precipitous stairway leads down to 
the Vault of Kings. The flash of our descending 
torches showed that the walls were of costly marble, 
but no ray of wholesome daylight could ever reach 
that gruesome place. No a var there to lighten 
but a little the sense of deathlike gloom. Each wall 
of the octagonal chamber was deeply recessed and 
fitted like a book-case, except that the shelves were 
farther apart, and also all of marble. Each shelf sup- 
ported a heavy sarcophagus of the florid tea-caddy 
order—all black und all exactly alike, except as re- 
gards the pompous inscriptions, which, in the dark- 
ness, were difficult to decipher. Thus on all sides 
from floor to roof the vault was lined with Kings. But 
few of ,the sarcophagi remain unoccupied, and when 
these are filled, says a Spanish tradition, the monarchy 
will come to an end. 

Tur SNoW-WHITE TomMBs OF THE TZARS. 

In striking contrast to the black sarcophagi and 
hideous gloom of the Escurial, one may turn with a 
sigh of grateful relief to the snow-white tombs of the 
Tzars. He who, at St. Petersburg, stands on the 
banks of the Neva and looks forth across its broad 
waters, will perceive on the other side what appears 
to be a lofty pedestal. 

This hideous erection belongs to the fortress church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and occupies the place of 
what would ordinarily be a tower. The exterior, 
therefore, is not attractive; but within the church is 
of fair and stately proportions, and bright with cheer- 
ful daylight. Unlike the Spanish Kings, buried deep 
in the recesses of the earth, the Tzars all lie above 
ground, in tombs simply formed of five great slabs of 
marble. But such marble! So highly polished, so 
dazzlingly white! Whiter than ivory ; white as the 
snow of Siberia ; sparkling in the sunshine ; absolutely 
unadorned, for any attempt at sculpture would but 
war the fair beauty of its surface, 
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BRAIN STEALERS. 

A MANUFACTURER in these days holds his own against 
competition by force of capital, knowledge of science, 
and skill of workmen. He has no secret beyond that 
of producing the best article at the lowest price. A 
hundred years ago the case was different. What a 
man discovered in the arts he concealed. Workmen 
were put upon their oath never to reveal the pro- 
cesses used by their employers. Doors were kept 
closed, artisans going out were searched, visitors were 
rigorously excluded from admission, and false opera- 
tions blinded the workmen themselves. 

The royal manufactories of porcelain, for example, 
were long carried on in Europe with a spirit 
of jealous exclusiveness. His Majesty of Saxony was 
especially circumspect. Not content with the oath of 
secrecy 1m upon his workpeople, he would not 
abate his kingly suspicion in favour of a brother 
monarch. What is commonly called the “Dresden” 

rcelain—that exquisite pottery of which the world 

as never seen the like—was produced for two 
hundred years by a process that neither the bribery 
of princes nor the garrulity of operatives ever 
revealed. 

There used to be close by Temple Bar, in London, 
an old chemist’s shop. The proprietor of it, in da, 
pene by, enjoyed the monopoly of making citric acid. 

ore eran circumstanced than other secret 
manufacturers, his was a process that required no 
assistance. Heemployed no workmen. Experts came 
to sample, and assort, and bottle his products. They 
never entered the laboratory. The mystic ol aa 
by which he grew rich were confined to himself. 

One day, having locked the doors and blinded the 
windows, sure, as usual, of the safety of his secret, 
our chemist went home. A chimney-sweep, or & 
boy disguised as such, wide awake in chemistry, 
was on the watch. Following the secret-keeper so far 
on his way to Charing Cross as to be sure he would 
not return that day, the sooty spy hied rapidly 
back to Temple Bar, ascended the low building, 
dropped down the flue, saw all he wanted, and return 
carrying with him the mystery of making citric acid. 

The monopoly of the inventor was gone. A few 
months after, and the price of the article was reduced 
four-fifths. The poor man was broken-hearted, and 
died shortly afterwards, ignorant of the trick by which 
he had been victimised. 

The manufacture of tin-ware in England originated 
ina stolen secret. Few readers need to be informed 
that tin-ware is simply thin iron plated with tin by 
being dipped into the molten metal. In theory it isan 
easy matter to clean the surface of iron, dip it into a 
nd of boiling tin, and remove it, enveloped with the 
silver metal, to a place for cooling. practice, how- 
ever, the process is one of the most difficult of the arta. 

It was discovered in Holland, and guarded from 
publicity with the utmost vigilance for nearly half a 
century. Britons tried in vain to discover the secret 
until James Sherman, a Cornish miner, crossed the 
Channel, insinuated himself surreptitiously into 
tin-plate manufactory, made himseif master of the 
secret, and brought it home. 

The history of cast steel presents a curious instance 
of a manufacturing secret stealthily obtained under 
the cloak of an appeal to philanthropy. The main dis- 
tinction between iron and steel, as everybody knows, is 
that the latter contains carbon. The one is converted 
into the other by being heated for a considerable time 
in contact with powdered charcoal in an iron box. 
Now, steel thus made is unequal. The middle of a bar 
is more carbonised than the ends, and the surface more 
than the centre. It is, therefore, unreliable ; uniform 
work cannot be made out of it. 

In 1760 there lived at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, a 
watchmaker named Huntsman. He became dissatis- 
fied with the watch-springs in use, and set himself to the 
task of making them homogenous. “If,” thought he, 
“T can melt a piece of steel, and cast it into an ingot, 
its composition should be the same throughout.” He 
succeeded. His steel soon became famous. Hunts- 
man’s ingots for fine work were in universal demand. 
He did not call them cast steel. That was his secret. 

About 1770 & large manufactory of this peculiar 
steel was established at Atterclitfe, The process was 
wrapped in secrecy by every means within reach—true 
and faithful men hired, the work divided and sub- 
divided, large wages paid, and stringent oaths adminis- 
tered. Itdid not answer. One mid-winter night, as 
the tall chimneys of the Attercliffe Steel Works belched 
forth their smoke, a traveller knocked at the gate. 
The stranger, apparently a ploughman, seeking shelter 
from the storm, awakened no suspicion. Scanning the 
wayfarer closely, and moved by motives of humanity, 
the foreman granted his request, and let him in. 

Feigning to be worn out with cold and fatigue, the 
poo ellow sank upon the floor, and soon appeared to 

asleep. That, however, was far from his intention, 
He closed his eyes sppacenty only. He saw workmen 
out bars of steel into bits, place them in crucibles, and 
thrust the crucibles into a furnace. The fire was 
urged to its extreme power until the steel was melted. 
Clothed in wet rags to protect themselves from the 
heat, the workmen drew out the glowing crucibles, and 
poured their contents into a would. Mr. Huntsman’s 
factory had nothing more ‘to disclose. The secret of 
waking cast steel had been discovered. 
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HOME NOTES. 
A Pace More ParricoLarty ror Lapigs. 
Tsoset will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon househoed matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Make a thin solu- 
To Clean Plaster Casts. ¢i5,° of starch, 
and with a brush entirely cover the surface of the 
laster ; leave it to dry—three days should suffice 
‘or this—and then peel it off carefully, when the cast 
will be found perfectly clean. (Reply to Ros.) 


. Y Never let a bird- 
Caged Birds and Gas. cago hang ina room 
where the gas is alight, unless it is exceptionally well 
ventilated ; the air near the ceiling is always the most 
impure at night. Net the cage on the ground, and you 
will find the bird's health improve. After the gas has 
been alight some time, put your own head near the 
ceiling, and see how you would like to sleep in such an 


atmosphere. rigaath fast 
? : e three ounces of finely- 
Albury Pudding. shopped suet, thred eurters 
of stale bread crumbs which have been passed through 
a fine sieve, three ounces of raisins stoned and halved 
three ounces of cooking apples finely chop the rin 
of one lemon cut small and part of the juice, and mix 
with three well-beaten eggs. Well butter a mould, 
ii sift += end base with spares sugar, which 
will give the pudding a pretty brown appearance 
when ready for the table. 
Procure two pounds of dates and 
Stewed Dates. free them from their stones; 
place them in a saucepan with sufficient milk to cover 
them ; let this boil once, and then remove them to the 
side of the fire, where they should remain for an hour, 
or longer. The fruit should be quite soft, and if the 
milk is not sweet enough add a little sugar. Dish the 
dates, and pour the milk over them. They may be 
eaten either hot or cold, and will be found a nice 
accompaniment to milk puddings. (Reply to Errir.) 


A Pretty Breakfast Dish. Cut cold toast 


‘ into squares or 
Ee If it is cae toast, so much y the better ; u 
not, butter it wit! ese utter. Lay a ring o 
tomato on this, and some flakes of cold cooked podiiah 
on the top; cover with a plentiful supply of parsley 
sauce, put it into the oven to warm, and serve hot, The 
ish is very economical, and serves to use up any stale 
bread, toast, or fish and sauce which may not be suf- 
ficient to present at table a second time. Garnish with 
parsley and lemon rind. Re fs 
pe s at together 
Delicious Gingerbread. , quater Gin 


pound of butter with a like amount of brown sugar ; 
add one gill of sour milk, a P= of treacle, three beaten 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, and half as much 


each of ice and cinnamon. Dissolve a small 
tablespoonful of baking soda in the milk, and stir in 
enough flour to make a batter as for cake—about 


one and a half pounds. When nearly done, brush 
over the top with a little beaten egg mixed with milk. 
Return it to the oven and finish the baking. 


Vegetable White Soup. tiles See a 


cold water; throw the water away, and repeat, leaving 
the barley to stand in the water for half an hour. 
Drain, and put the barley into a saucepan, with two 
large sticks of celery, half a large onion shred up 
small, half a turnip, and some salt and pepper. Pour 
over it three pints of milk and water in equal quanti- 
ties, set on the stove, let it come to the boil, then sim- 
mer gently until all is quite soft. Pulp the whole 
through a hair sieve, pressing through as much of the 
thick oa as possible. Return all that is passed 
a Nog auiry a clean saucepan. Take agood half-pint of 
inilk, beat into it the yolks of two eggs ; stir this over 
the fire until it thickens, but it must not boil, then add 
it gradually to the soup ; warm all together, and serve 
hot with fried croutins. Should it be too thick a little 
more milk may be added. 


. These may be made with the 
Savoury P uff. remains of cold game, or, 


indeed, with any kind of cold meat. It should be cut 
into thin shavings not larger than a shilling, and _per- 
fectly free from all skin and ‘gristle. Mix this with a 
few spoonfuls of rich brown gravy ; if you have none 
ready, fry an onion in a little dripping, when brown 
stir in a tablespoonful of flour, a pinch of salt, and half 
a pint of stock ; let them boil together, stirring all the 
time until of the desired thickness ; strain intoa basin, 
and let it remain until cold ; remove the fat, add a few 
drops of ketchup or Harvey sauce, and it is then fit for 
use. In mixing the meat with this gravy, care should 
be taken not to make the mixture very moist, or it 
would run out of the paste in baking. Have ready 
some light Bur ee (three ounces of butter to six 
ounces of flour will be enough for adish and sufficiently 
rich), roll it out very thin, divide it in pieces, put a 
little of the meat in each, and form them into puffs ; 
brush them over with the white of eRe, and let them 
baa eey baked a delicate golden colour. If chicken 

bit, or any white meat used, it must be mixed 
With white sauce instead of brown gravy, 


PEARSON'S 


. You may take the 

Cracks in a Felt Hat. cracks BEE oE G felt 
hat lacing e damp cloth over it ironing with a 
hot HAS You m P owever have a wooden block, 
or something hard which will fit the inside of the hat, 
so as to resist the pressure of the iron. If you do 
not have this you had bother send your hat to a hatter. 
(Reply to MaLe CREATURE.) 


To Preserve Small Skins, as Those of 
. First clean and scrape them; then rub 
Rabbits. them over with arsenical soap, prepa 
thus:—To four pounds of white curd soap add one 
pound of arsenic and one ounce of camphor ; cut the 
soap into thin slices, and dissolve it in one pint of 
water. When melted, add the arsenic and camphor, 
stirring them well together, boil again until a thick 
te is obtained, and pour it into jars while hot. 
Vhen cold, tie it up carefully with bladder, and it will 
retain its qualities for years. (Reply to Lovlz.) 


To Toast and Butter Mufins. Very few 


persons 
know how to toast and butter muffins properly. Asa 
rule they are either half-toasted or burnt, and not 
buttered well. Having a clear fire, take a sharp knife, 
and cut the muffin in acircular direction, as if to divide 
in half, but do not cut deeper than an inch all round. 
Toast a nice brown, not hurrying the business. Then 
tear the muffin apart with two forks, lay a lum of 
butter in the centre, put on the top, and divide in 
wedge-like sections, Muffins so treated are not the 
indigestible edibles so often offered, and refused by all 
such as are wise, unless they happen to possess the 
gastric power ascribed to the ostric 
° +s + When maca- 
Hints on Boiling Macaront. yoni has lain 
for a long time in boxes before it reaches the house- 
keeper, she will do well to remember the following: 
—1. Macaroni will never soften thoroughly if entirely 
boiled in milk, and if it is not first boiled in water for 
a short time, a much larger quantity of milk will be 
perine. 2. Inthis country macaroni ought plvays 
before cooking to be well washed (not soaked) in cold 
water ; this will prevent the stalks joining together 
during the process of boiling. A little oose flour 
always gathers outside the stalks ; if this isnot washed 
off, it cooks at once, draws the stalks together, and the 
softening is impeded. 3. Follow this rule for boiling 
macaroni, for puddings, etc. Wash the macaroni we 
in cold water, plunge it into a pan of boiling water, 
and boil it very rapidly for fifteen minutes, pour away 
every drop of water and add the milk; draw the 
pe on one side, and simmer all very gently for one 
0 


ur. 

° The young of all 
Putting Baby to Sleep. gnimals except 
man, put themselves to sleep, but the putting of 
“baby” is quite a solemn function, during which the 
house stands still. It is the greatest piece of folly 
to pamper a little thing who has come to us in a state 
of nature. You may say he does not know, and 
neither does he. But it is not things we know and 
think about that do us either harm or good. It is 
what we get “used to.” This is what grows into us, 
body and mind, and makes us the creatures we are. 
Pamper an infant, and he will grow up to pamper 
himself. Then, besides, all this soothing and 
singing, and the occasional sudden starts have a bad 
effect on the child’s nerves. It is like opium eating. 
The more you have the more you want. The nerves 
refuse to do their own work if you do it for them, and 
the little shocks you cannot save a child from if you 
“put him to sleep” do real harm in other ways. The 
thing is to put the child in the proper condition to 
sleep. Lay him in a darkened aad quite silent room 
at precisely the same hour every day, and the rest 
will take care of itself. Nature will see that he 

sleeps. 


To Restore the Freshness of Worn 
. The mystery to many people how the 
Clothing. * scourers of old clothes Ta make them 
almost as good as new is thus explained :—Take, for 
instance, a shiny old broadcloth coat. The scourer 
makes strong, warm soapsuds, and plunges the gar- 
ment into it, souses it up and down, rubs the dirty 
places, if necessary puts it through more suds, then 
rinses it through several waters, and hangs it to dry 
on the line. When nearly dry he takes it in, rolls it 
up for an hour or two, and then presses it. An old 
cotton cloth is laid on the outside of the coat, and the 
iron passed over that until the wrinkles are out ; but 
the iron is removed before the steam ceases to rise 
from the goods, else they would be shiny. Wrinkles 
that are obstinate are removed by laying a wet cloth 
over them and passing the iron over that. If any 
shiny places are seen, t ef are treated as the wrinkles 
are; the iron is lifted while the full cloud of steam 
rises, and eats the nap up with it. Cloth should 
always have suds made specially for it, as if that which 
had been used for white cotton or woollen clothes were 
ain employ = lint would be left in the water and 
cling to the cloth. In this manner the same coat may 
be renewed time and again, and have all the look and 
feel of anew garment. Good broadcloth and its fellow 
cloths will bear many washings, and look better every 
time after them, 
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: . Rub it 
To Polish Mahogany Furniture. with 
cold-drawn linseed oil, and polish by rubbing with a 
een ory cloth, after wiping the oil from the furniture. 
Do this once a week, and your melogeny tables will 
be so finely polished that hot water would not injure 
them. The reason is this: linseed oil hardens when 
exposed to the air; and when it has filled all the pores 
of the wood, the surface becomes hard and smooth 
like glass. (Reply to Mater.) 

A piano should not 


Hew to Use Pianos. be placed in a damp 


room or left open in a draught of air, for dampness is 
its most dangerous rain It causes the strings and 
tuning-pins to rust and the cloth used in the con- 
struction of the keys of agtion to swell, whereby the 
mechanism will move sluggishly or often stick to- 
gether. Continued dampness will also injuriously 
adiost. the et ae mei raise ie soft ee of Price 
sounding us forming ridges. reme heat 
is scarcely less injurious. A piano should be closed 
when not in use, in order to prevent the accumu- 


lation of dust, oe ete., on the sounding board, and 
yet it should opened occasionally for daylight 
to strike the keys; otherwise the ivory may turn 


yellow. An india-rubber or cloth cover should protect 
the instrument from bruises and scratches. Moths 
may be kept out of a piano by a lump of camphor, 
wrapped in soft paper, placed in the inside cover. 
new piano shoul tuned at least once every two 
or three months during the first year, 
longer intervals thereafter. 
This is very troublesome to. 
Rhubarb Jelly. sake, as it takes a lot of boil- 
ing before it jellies. Take the rhubarb stalks, as young 
and as pink as possible, wash and wipe, but do not 
pare them ; cut them into lengths, place them in a ie, 
serving-pan with half a pint of water toeach pound of 
fruit, and stir them gently with a silver spoon over a 
clear fire until the juice comes freely, then let it all 
drain through a new hair-sieve, but do not press it. 
Pass it through a piece of folded muslin, weigh the 
juice, and boil it up quickly for a quarter of an hour, 
then add from three-quarters to one pound of best 
lump sugar, according to the sweetness of the rhubarb, 
to each pound of juice ; stir it off the fire until the sugar 
is all dissolved, then boil the jelly for ten minutes longer, 
or until it jellies. Clear the scum off very carefully 
both before and after adding the sugar, and be sure 
the hair-sieve, the muslin, and the pa are perfectly 
clean, and if a silver spoon is not handy, use a new 
wooden ge The least thing will spoil the colour 
of this je iy. and iron, pewter, or tin turn it a dirty 
purple. (Reply to MILLICENT.) 
are a very delicious 


Lemon Cheese-cakes sweet, and are far 


cheaper than many persons imagine, when made pro- 
perly. A very great improvement to lemon cheese- 
cakes is the addition of a considerable quantity of cold 
potatoes. To make them, take, first of all, two lemons 
and about six ounces of loaf sugar, and rub the sugar 
on the outside of the lemons until you have rubbed off 
as much of the outside of the lemons as possible. 
Next throw the sugar into a pie-diat, and squeeze the 
juice of the lemons over it. Then take a quarter of a 
pound of butter, “oil” it by making it hot in the oven, 
or ina small saucepan over the fire, pour it on the 
sugar, and work the sugar with a spoon till it is tho- 
roughly dissolved ; beat up thoroughly with this mix- 
ture four eggs. Now add as much cold boiled potato 
as will make the whole mixture into a sort of pulp. 
This will make very rich cheese-cakes. The pulp can 
be placed in an ordinary pie-dish, the rim of which 
has been surrounded with puff paste, or the mixture 
can be used for filling the little pastry cases in the 
ordinary way, and then baked in the oven till brown 
onthe top. Shoulda plainer kind of cheese-cake be 
required, the quantity of eggs can be diminished, and 
the quantity of cold potato increased. When this is 
done, the cheese-cakes become very economical, as well 
as very delicious. (Aeply to EBLANA.) 


° A bucket of quicklime, put in a 
Useful Hints. damp larder, will quickly dry it. 
Blacking for shoes mixed with stale beer or 
porter gives an extra brilliancy to the polish. 
A teaspoonful of salt ina lamp makes the oil give a 
much clearer and better light. Damp salt will re- 
move discoloration of cups and saucers caused by tea 
and careless washing. When broiling steak, 
throw a little salt on the coals, and the 
blaze from dripping-fat will not annoy. 
When out of machine oil use kerosene and fresh lard, 
equal parts, well mixed, and it will answer the purpose. 
f new prints are allowed to lie in strong salt 
water an hour before the first washing the colours are 
less likely to fade. To set delicate colours in em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, soak them ten minutes be- 
fore washing ina pail of water in which a dessertspoon- 
ful of turpentine has been stirred. To clean 
swansdown, make a warm soap lather and softly knead 
the down in this till quite clean. Afterwards, rinse in 
fresh cold water with a very little blue in it. Merely 
shake the water out of it and hang it in the air to dry. 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


WHAT WHE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 


We aro Prepared to Supply 1,000,000 of the General Public with Samples of Fraser's Sulphur Tablets, Gratis and Post Free. 


We are Prepared to Pay Postage thereon (1,000,000 at 14.), value £4,166 138. 4d. 
A Word of Advice. Do | need them? , 
Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decom- 


of charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertise- | posed and poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing the 


ment through to the end, and then decide whether you or yours | disease. 
need or would be benefited by the use of Frazer's Sulphur Ta lets. If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, and 


We do not pose as philanthropists, This is a business offer. We | simple laxative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for 
have an article that we know from severe tests and from results | adults. 


achieved will sell on its merits, if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congestion 
is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for the | of venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 
skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities of 


Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with | the Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood-poisons causing the 
cream of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much | diseases, and expel them out of the system. 

more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a 
roved time and again. They areliked. Men favour them, women | specific curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from 
foal them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as internally, and free them from obstruction and disease taint. 
confectionery. They benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative | They likewise “scotch” where they do not kill the disease 
as they are safe and agreeable. principle from the blood which causes Eczema and other diseases, 


Why do we Give the Samples? Test them free of Charge. 


This is what people ask us. We reply. Because those who 
write for the samples afterwards buy packets of Frazer’s Sulphur Test them free of Charge. 
Tablets by post from us, or obtain them from Chemists, Stores, or : ; 
Medicine Vendors. People likewise recommend and keep the Write us a letter or postcard, naming “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


Tablets by them. The consequence is that we sell several hundred and we will send you samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, gratis 
dozen packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly growing. This is | and post free. They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, 
trade by merit. The public have shown discrimination, and that Complexion, Rheumatism, and Constipation. They are put up in 
they can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this | Packets, price 1s. 13d. (post free, 1s. 3d.), and are for sale by most 


would be the case that we were led to incur this risk. Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO.. No. 14, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
£3 


,.| Brandon’s Cozmperation. 
A GRAND OFFER. 
A £5 NOTE FOR EACH WINNER. 


Count carefully how many times the letter “ D,” large and small, cocars in verses only, ps, 
in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Chapters of 8t. Luke. Use ordinary Bible, and put down the 
nuniber you find in each Chapter, aod total in the five Chapters. Post 


Devonia, 


The most delicious 


simple taske ! 


READ THIS TELUNG TESTIMONY IIT sweetmeat. Entrance fee P.O.O. Is. 6d. onl 
. i . : 0.0. Is. 6d. only, and stamped addressed envelope for printed result. 
To Meera Bela winner of, of Fon be MKtEatan | HOW THE PRIZES WILL BE’ DIVIDED. Bt extra tegiricty genuine 
8 t 
Me 4 ; Br grocers and Cone ONE-HALF THE ENTIRE ENTRANCE FEES SuNUINE 
ENUINE COMPETITION. 


A BICYCLE FOR ONE SHILLING. 


The above, a first-class machine in 


Manufactory, 106, Praed 8t., London, W. 


Owing to thi 


e 
M 


“the 
eo the entrance fee. 


value of the 
‘vein © 


eS 
EASY LETTER COUNTING COMPETITION. 


£5 will be given to those counting currectly 
the letter “A's,” capital and small, tu 
Veiaes only, of the secoud Chapter of Ezra, 
crdinary Bible. Send six stam: and stamped 
loses April 4th, 


HY spend years in learn. ALSO A SPECIAL PRIZE OF £10 sending postal order for 1s, and 
ing the Piano bs Move to the one who sends the largest number of entries. WORK away for this and collect your 
when RITCHIES SICAL] friends’ lists, and post all {n one envelope to reach me not later than March 31st, as competition 
Farag Oy esate entirely Ignorant of | music 
a to vamp accompaniments to 
ot thousands of songs (in a J. BRAN DON, 
ies and py cee 1154, CROWN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
the Piano, Harmonium, or American Organ, in PIANO. PRIZES. 
one week. Price, with Book of Songs and THIS IS GENUINE. ORGAN. 
full instructions complete, post free, 1s. 8d 80 CUINEAS FOR NOTHING! 
irand urnal First 
never eae econ] Tavs vonnos, se (auensiessor) TPUEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, & NEURALGIA. |'scrncests tna‘re anata act 
~ ah Prite of £10 exch will be given to the NINE per, } ; 5 | Cash of £6 and Five of £1 each. 
ey 
hetuer they et or not. BLUSHING. By Royat Letters Patent. ‘Ask for, and see that you get, The BELLHOUSE Patent 
P.O. 28. SS \ = Size about 21 by 
Leeann ee ee eee ese ba 45. sek quality, : 
E \ : . 2/6 each; No. 
WAR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS, ert ‘ quality, §/- each. afraneein tke Willpaney Atdmpe Soe 
We bex to state that It does nut make any By MENDELSSOHN. y To be obtained from the leading drapers in each town. Printed Result, which will be forwarded withia 
Meg . To prevent disappointment, post all your 
Ist» early, and th rize. So start now, FREE a Also KNEE CAPS (for Rheumatism in the Knee), 2/6 each, | March 31. All Winners receive their Eotrance 
Wisiettecsiniinies Adarpeni= ~ POST eG ARY 4/6 per pair, WAIST BELTS, 3/-, 6/-, and 7/6 (tn ordering give size } Fees back, tie getting the Prizes tor Nothing. 
87 OXFORD STREET LONDON, W. of body); CHEST PROTECTORS, single, 1/6, 2:6 ; double, 3/-, 4/6. Should there be any ties, a deciding tesk will 
R N, W. rd. 
BE FELACE: BOAR, BOM: —$—<—<————————— eT ee for oe contalnlag Pees of Press Goin a ae oe eye POWELL, 8potland 
monials, and full particulars, to the ANTI-' UMATIC PANY, UC e C8. 
£50 CASH PRIZES £50 9, ‘Marsden Square, MANCHESTER. , : 
£5, and 10 of £I, will be 
of this number of enrsen Nese Send 
1s. P.O. or 13 stamps, avd 1 stamp for result i 1) Vamp" 
sheet. £2 Special’ Gash Prize to the one £100 in cash, and 200 handsome presents. tiv saillaceven a pertres 
YOU MAY GET £100, BUT CANNOT GET LESS THAN 620. accompany 20 
result April 6th, Post early to C. RICHARDS, ppDwire a 
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PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. ranning order, value £8, will be given to the 
j the 
rr 
(signed) D. W. HUGHES, INDICATOR enables anyone} closes on that day. KESULT will be sent to each cempetitor a week later. 
pieces, waltzes, &c., by ear on 
£ 18 
ACHILE LETTE any . 
Arla eon chap i W. BITCHIE & Co., MAPLE ROAD, ANER- FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF tage ey 
Anti-Rheumatic 
to us walchenss tbe Trsect, vost all grr CORREOT EDITION. No Bedroom or Bathroom should be without these Towels. One Week of closing date. Competition Closes 
BR 5 ST. 8. 
Messrs. PA! TON e 
RTINGTON & CO., BANDAGES, 2} inches wide, 6d. per yard. be given as 1 do not inteod to split up the 
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QOODHEAD, 88, Stockton St, Moss Side, 
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correctly the 
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£25 FOR IS. 


Count the number of words of exactly three 
letters (und, the, etc.) in Psalm 119, and send 
in, with P.U, 1s., before March 24. Send also 
stamped addressed envelope and 4d. stamp for 


£100 


EASY WORD MAKING COMPETITION 


100 will be given if Entries permi 
of Entrance Fees in Five Money a? 


competition, every entry 
money for competitors. 

Prizes sent A so tr 
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42, Owen Street, Tipton, Staffs. 
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O. B. says:—“May I ask your readers on behalf of Fair PLay.—We agree with you that football is very 


WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 


We have devised a little plan which we hope may prove 
of mutual benefit to the paper and its readers. We 
are prepared to supply any reader with a dozen stout 
postcards for 3d. This is not pure philanthropy, 
for one half of the back of each card is occupied 
by writing in the editorial “fist” which sets forth 
the merits of the paper. Postcards are, as a general 
rule, used for quite short communications, and half 
of the space ordinarily at disposal would in most 
cases prove sufficient for the requirements of the 
user. If you want to give us a helping hand, and at 
the same time save yourself money, send along three 
penny stamps. 

M. 8.—Don’t you make any mistake about it. Swind- 
ans with regard to the Engaged Couple Competition 
will not lead to anything but exposure of the 
swindlers. We do not anticipate that any competitor 
will attempt such sharp practices as you mention ; 
but, if any do, they are likely to be sorry for it, 
should they come in at the head of the poll. We 
shall make most searching investigations in the case 
of those who receive most votes, and if we detect any 
deliberate breach of the rules shall not hesitate to 
expose it fully. 


WE are sending the Ladies’ Work Competitions that 
gained prizes, and those which the senders have not 
requested should be returned to them, to the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel. This hospital is one of the 
most necessitous and deserving in the kingdom, and 
there is no doubt that the useful articles o itaaae 4 
in question will be put to the best of use there. 
letter of acknowledgment from the secretary will 
appear in our next issue. 


G. W. B.—We are glad that you have appreciated the 
series of articles on PopuLaR Papers so much. 
Judging from the very large number of letters that 
have come to hard regarding them, they have been 
 poantet liked by our readers pe. We fear, 

owever, that you are doomed to disappointment 
regarding the continuance of this series. It will be 
concluded next week by an article which we believe 
will be very interesting to you and the many other 
readers who are so kind as to take a real interest 
in the progress of P.W. Probably we shall resume 
the series later. For the present we think it has 
gone on long enough, and so it will make way for 
enter, which we trust will prove equally interest- 

g- 

Aw ATHLETE says that, in his opinion, any question 
as to the comparative strength of the two legs is 
bia conclusively settled by the fact that in at 
east nine cases out of ten jumpers “ take otf” from 
the left leg, thus showing that this is most certainly 
the stronger. 


A ComMeERrctaL TRAVELLER writes the following for 
the benetit of his fellows “on the road” :—Never go 
into a strange bed till you have used this test, which 
is always at hand. Take your dressing mirror or 
your portable shaving glass and put it for a few 
minutes between the sheets. If the bed be damp the 
glass will soon be covered with moisture ; if well 
aired the glass will be dry. It is necessary to men- 
pee that the glass must be cold or the test will bea 

ailure. 


LgoNnarD asks why, when a gale of wind is blowing a 
snowstorm across the road, drifts often form on the 
side from which the wind comes, instead of 
against the opposite paling or hedge, as would 
be expected \———————This is a curious fact 
which we cannot explain, though we learnt 
its truth in a very sad and practical fashion 
last Monday night. After our day’s toil is over, 
we journey down to a little country station, 
a mile from which lies our modest domicile. It will 
be remembered that last Monday night there was 
something of a snowstorm. It was also perfectly 
pitch dark. The territic gale that was blowing 
swept the snow right across the lane, and we 
reasoned that, as it was impossible to see where 
the drifts ea it would be best to keep along- 
side the hedge which the wind struck first. 
A mile in an hour and a quarter would 
probably not have won us the cross-country 
championship, but it was the best time we could 
make through snow never below our knees, and 
often up to our waist. eae cos oe sent out 
@ prospecting party, which reported that the passage 
could nnd without difficulty. We wondered at, 
but blessed, the rapid thaw, | started out. Try to 
imagine our feelings (you can't do it, but try) when 
we discovered that beside the whole of that mile 
of snowdrift, through which, ten hours before, we 
had wrestled our weary way, there was a full half of 
the road on which lay only two or three inches of 
snow. The marks of our frantic flounderings were 
to be seen all the way to the station, while a few 
feet from them was a nice, easy track, Live and 
learn. We shall know which side the snow prefers 
gnother time. 


the r of our workhouses, who have so little to 
bration their lives, to drop their Pearson’s into the 
workhouse box, after they have read it. This would 
cost them little trouble, and I know by experience the 

reat pleasure it would give to the inmates. I have 

one this myself, and the paper has been lent from 
one to another until it has become quite worn. How 
many lives we could often cheer if we only used a 
little more thought.” 


A Goop many of our smoking readers write objecting 
strongly to the pa raph we published the other 
day, in which Count Tolstoi was credited with stat- 
ing that men smoke to drown the warning voice 
of conscience. Now that various counterblasts are 
to hand we select the following, sent by C. L. :— 
I do not think many smokers, or even non-smokers, 
who are liberal-minded, share in the Count’s opinion, 
for the former are aware that the principal benefit 
derived from the indulgence is the attendant clear- 
ness of intellect, and consequent ability to ponder 
over any matter which occupies the mind for the 
time being, and the latter would, I think, set aside 
prejudice and admit that a man cally enjoying his 
pipe or cigar is the personification of an easy and 
untroubled conscience. Be this as it may (and of 
course there are many men of troubled conscience 
who smoke), one thing is certain, that the voice of 
conscience is not drowned but intensitied by smok- 
ing. The very calm appearance of the smoker is 
incompatible with worry, whereas the excitement 
or stupor produced by wine is the state of mind 
necessary to drown conscience. 


C. S. has to read an essay on “Bores” at a social 

gathering and asks us to give him a few ideas. 
We really cannot undertake to write essays 
for readers. However, we make an exception in 
favour of this correspondent, because we have 
recently been so plagued with visits from bores that 
we feel we shania like to relieve our mind a little 
regarding them. We have, therefore, turned on the 
office poetry tap with the following result :— 


There’s the man who lets you shake his limpy hand— 
He’s a bore. 
And the man who leans against you when he stands— 
Get his gore. 
There's a man who has a fear 
That the world is, year by year, 
Growing worse ; perhaps he's near, 
Bolt the door. 


There’s a fellow with conundrums quite antique— 
He’s a bore. 
And the man who asks you ‘‘ What?” whene’er you speak, 
Though you roar. 
There's the man who slaps your back, 
With a button-bursting whack— 
If you think he’s on your track, 
Bolt the door. 


There's the punster with his everlasting pan— 
He’s a bore. 
And the man who makes alliterative ‘‘ fun "— 
Worse and more! 
There’s the man who tells the tale 
That a year ago was stale— 
Like as not he’s out of goal— 
Bolt the door. 


Datsy.—We do not agree with your melancholy wail. 
Even if you do live in the country, you and your 
friends and relations surely must have plenty of 
acquaintances in populous districts who can assist 
you in an endeavour to secure the £100 if they 
choose. 


OccasIoONAL suggests that readers who are correspon- 
dents of local papers can materially assist in makin 
Pearson's Weekly known by adopting the plan which 
he follows himself ; that is to say, by sending briefly- 
worded paragraphs respecting such features as our 
series of articles on PopuLaR Papers to the editor 
of the journal which they represent We 
are very much obliged to OccasionaL for his kind- 
ness in doing this, and we naturally hope that the 
idea will be followed by others. 


Justice sends the following very sensible remarks :— 
“ The recent poisoning trial in Edinburgh, known as 
the Kirriemuir Murder Trial, brings forward a 
matter of importance—viz., the payment of the ex- 
pone of the accused in the event of his acquittal. 

n Scotland nothing whatever is allowed towards 
the cost of the defence, while in England, if I am 
right, in such a case, if application is made to the 
judge for the fees of witnesses, he has it in his power 
to allow them. In the case under notice the Crown 
signally failed to connect the accused with the crime, 
and a verdict of “ Not guilty” was unanimously re- 
turned by the jury. This is all very well, but what 
follows {the usual bill of costs for fees of counsel, 
medical experts, and other necessary witnesses, etc., 
and it may be taken for granted that no little sum 
will suffice. Is it not ave piece of injustice that 
an innocent man should be saddled with the ex- 
pa of clearing himself? Is it not enough that 

e has had to face the ordeal of a trial on an un- 
founded eal ed In my opinion the remedy is a 
simple one. The judge in a criminal case should 
have the same discretion 4s in a civil case to award 
expenseg. 


often played with entirely urt r roughness, 
The worst of it is that the evil is one which is bound 
to spread unless players take some decisive ste 

with regard to it, for when a team that lays the 
game as it should be played meets er that 
relies more upon brute force than skill, the former 
are, in self-defence, almost obliged to adopt the un- 
scientific methods of their opponents. Football ought 
to be a manly game, which can be played with little 
fear of any more serious casualty mbes a bruised 
shin ; but it seems in many quarters to be develop- 
ing into a rough-and-tumble scramble, only fit for 
boys whose bones are not set, and who can conse- 
quently stand almost any amount of knocking about. 
without sustaining serious injury. The game has. 
made such marvellous strides in popular favour. 
during the last few years that it seems a thousand 
pities to brutalise it. Wedo not see why the umpire. 
at a football match should not have the power to stop 
a player from using unnecessary violence, in the. 
same manner as the umpire at a cricket match can. 
“no-ball” an unfair bowler. It would be an easy 
matter to devise some rule which would render a 
player liable to suspension from the game if the 
umpire found it necessary to pull him up for rough- 
ness more than twice. No member of a team who 
had the slightest regard for the interests of his side 
would be likely to jeopardise their chances of victory 
by disqualifying himself in this fashion. Of course 
a great deal of responsibility would be placed in the 
hands of the umpires, but there should not be 
much difficulty in_ selecting men for this post 
who could be trusted to exercise their power fairly. 


S. W. T.—We have not Galiteei tole the pie of 
any consolation prizes in the Engse® Couple 
Competition, and cannot say positively whether 
there will be any or not. Probably not, for this is 
not an affair in which competitors are put to any 
expense, as they would be, if we allowed them to 
purchase large numbers of copies themselves. 


. A. W. suggests that those of our readers who have 
formed any definite ideas as to the points which 
should distinguish an ideal penny non-newspaper, 
should impart them to us, ashe is good enough to do 
himself ———————We shall be very grateful to 
any readers who care to trouble themselves so far. 
Weare not by any means above adopting suggestions 
for the improvement of P. W., and are always de- 
lighted to hear from those who are sufficiently 
interested in the paper to care to send along hints 
regarding the manner in which it is conducted. 


A. R—We have no use for hair-restorers, so cannot 
venture to recommend any as being the best. If 
poeulnte was any test, ‘ Edwards’ Harlene” would 

the reply to your query. 


WIkRAL draws attention to the fact that the ey to 
sare 281 was not accurate in every detail. We 
should not have said that the whole of the Toxteth 
Park Division of Liverpool is without a public-house. 
The facts of the case are that one-third of the 
division is built upon land belonging to the Earl 
of Sefton, who does not allow either public or 
pawnsho upon a particular portion of his property. 
The prohibition neighbourhood has been entirely 
built within the last fifteen years, and is known as 
Parliament Fields. However, as our correspondent 
says:—‘The owners of the adjoining land, see- 
ing that they possessed the monopoly given 
them by Lord Sefton’s prohibition, succeeded in 
getting sutticient licences granted to form a sort of 
cordon around a portion of this prohibited area, 
so that the good intentions of his lordship have 
been, to a great extent defeated, as the endless 
procession of jugs and bottles from 8 p.m. to 11 
p.m. will prove, to say nothing of the visits 
of the brewers’ carts, with those very convenient 
four-and-a-half gallon casks and dozens of bottled 

oods. The benetit of Lord Sefton’s idea is shown, 
however, by the respectability of the streets and 
their inhabitants, as the cheapest house on the 
estate, for a working-man’s family, lets at 7s. 6d. to 
8s. a week. So your temperance readers will feel 
gratified with the result of the experiment. 


i) 
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Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
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Must be sold Regardless of Cost, as we are Remon ny to Larger Premises in the City. 

Bargains never to be obtained again, Many Goods Less than a quarter Original Cost. 
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OUR FINAL STUPENDOUS SALE PARCEL. Unink it trae? We don’t wonder at that. Well soud a 

The last and best by far of all car parcels. Be sure and | stansped addressed envelope for full particalars and apeci- 

ask for the Stup-ndous Sale Parcel, and send at once. | men of work, but don’t write in a month’s time, because. 

None sold at this price unless ordered | we shall be sold out long before then This offer is only 

within 14 days of the date of this paper, | available for ten days after the date of publication of this 

as we are even now beginuing to move. | paper, and is simply to clear out at once. Money ret 

We are not considering the proper prices | it not as advertised. Extra Needles, 1s. per doz. ; Special 

of things, but simply to save cost and | Oil, 6d. per buttle ; extra Spools, 2d. each. 

risk of moving. Each parcel guaranteed ! 
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ROM the earliest days of 
medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 
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Charlestown, a Lady's Pocket Handkerchief, a pair of | Acme Detective (Camera, with chemicals, takes carte-size 
Miniature Ivorine Opera Glasses with powerful lenses, portraits, 88. Stationery Case, with Note Paper, Blotter, 
mage thousands of times, a large Doll's House Villa, | Envelopes, Penholder aud Paper Knife complete, 1s. 8d. 
with two rooms, 16 its by llin. by 8 i. ; a beautiful Doll, | You will fever get chances like this again. 
with six dresses and under clottes, ats, capes, Bibl, , . 
nursery books, etc. Over 60 articles to this eet THEOBALDS GRAND, INSTAC A ACME 
alone: and a handsome Sailor Doll, with three suite ie % ° 
of clothes to take on and off, Middy, Captain, and Admi- al’ All other Detective Cameras Having fits, while ours has 
uniform, wooden platform, his history aud life, three hats, the start of them all. This Acme Detective Camera 
complete. The eutire lot for 2s. Gd., two for 4s. 6d., car. | Tepresents & beantiful plush velvet retieale, with hand- 
riage free. Give ruil as well as post address as wo have | S°me corded handle, such as mizht be seen in any laly's 
contracted to send these parcels carriaxe free for 6d. each, possession. No one would imagine It was a camera In 
Stherwise we could never do it at the price. as each parcel bieguise, yet so it is, and surpassing anything else in the 
weighs several pounds. You will never have another ma. ket. No one should lose the oppurtunity of 6 nding at 
chance like this, but we want to scll ten tons of goods be unce forone. Touch s sprivg, and instantly the phuto- 
fore quarter day, to save cost of removal and risk of graph {a taken. Complete set of Chemicals, with Dry 
brenkage. send an extra shilling and we will give in a| Plates, and all necessaries. : 
heattiful Mazic Lantern with 20 pictures, all complete, Remembrr what you cet of us is a Camera which takes 
showii g a 2 {t. picture. Send uleo ee our enurmous Giant full-size Carte-de Visite pictures. whieh no other firm does. 
Scrap Parcel 600 beautiful scraps for 2s Gd. Ic has silver-plated sbutter for both lustastaneous and 
see in cbgehane hoe: ae oq, | time cyp sure, and a thorougb goud le.s. Complete, with 
ENORMOUS SACRIFICES.—NOt SOLD, BUT GIVEN | Chemicals, carriage free, 63. These prices unl. available 
AWAY.—We must remove in @ few days to our new|to April 11th, and order must be accompanied by 
premises in the City, and intend to signalise onr removal | Coupun. 
by the most absurd prices ever heard of. LOCKSTITUH hi a ETT | 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY GREAT SALE COUPON 


SEV ING MACS aS for ‘at Whet does this mean? 

Man le will think us joking, or that it is a misprint, ; 

but we repeat we will sun’$.000" LOCK STITCH SEWING Entitles ho'der to ACME DETECTIVE CAMERA, 
ae ie repeat tgs. each, carriage free. Money returned in WITH CHEMICALS for 8, carriage free, Svail- 
full if we fail todosa, We bought these machines atan| | able to April ith. sa Hi 
absurd price ourselves through the Nquidation of a great| ° (Signed)—J. THROBALD AND Co. 
Company. We have sold thousands at a good price ard 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degre 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research ; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 
for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, being the 
most marvellous medicine 
\ yet discovered for Bilious 
and Nervous Disorders, 
Sick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver ; 
and for suffering Females are— 


“ A priceless boon, a treasure more than wealth ; 
The banisher of pain, the key to health.” 


In Boxes, 93d. 1s. 1id., and 2s. Od. each. 


MT cahaie Ueltivws. 


PPP a area 


BEECHAM'S PILLS, 


© il 
wae 


ST. HELENS. Company. money out of them. Now we do net want to} GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 500 Eg- 
NMG tate what are left to our new premises and risk damage ings, post free, 1d. Novelties of every deacripics 


grav 
and cost of removing. We, therefore, to sweep the entire | imaginable. Special Catalogue of Steam Engines and yh 
cs, and Ap- 


lot clear at once, Will send one carriage free for 3s., or 2 | 3d. Special Catalogue of Magio Lanterns Slid 

for 6s. 6d, What are the machines other peogle advertise | paratus, 3d. Extra Special Ditto 200 pages, 8 1. Catalogue 
cheaply? Why, chaivatitch. Read their Vertisements | of Organs Pianos, \Vashers, Mail Curis, Sewing Machines, 
and see if they say one word about Lockstitch, No. Dut | Organettes, Trigycle Horses, ets, Qa Shippers and the 
what we guarantee is a perfect working LOCKSTITCH | trade supplied. 


J. THEOBALD & Co. (Established 60 Years), 7a, Bath Place, & 20, Church St., Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 


be sent to Advertisement Department, “Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, F.¢, 


Alleammuniteations reference to Advertising should 
with rateren Publishing and Editorial Offices :—Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Mies 


—_ 


EVERY GARMENT 
BEARS THE NAME AND TRADE -4ARK. 


BEST AND 
WEAR 
LONGEST. 


STAND ALL CLIMATES. - 


= 


; ie F ae J 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & Co., LTD. "so, rors: Ee manceeeree 
London Retail Agents: SHOWERS & CO, 78, WESTBOURNE GROVF, W. 


ould be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.0, 


wnications with reference to Advertising sh 
All communion Publishing and Editorial Ofices:—Temple Chambers, London. E.C. 


